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CHAPTER I 


XNTRODUOT ION 
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The twentieth oentury civilisation la standing at cross- 
roads with different alternative pathways to choose from. One 
can either go along with the angry young men, hippies and young 
rebels in the search for the so-called 'originality', one can 
conform to the traditional pattern and look down upon the 
traveller taking the other path or one can even take mid-posi- 
tions* The pressures are increasing In every direction and so 
are the conflict and dilemma of man. 

The histories of literature and philosophy are replete with 
references to problems of individuality, liberty, freedom and 
originality. John Donne has pointed out the essential indivi- 
duality of man in his society. "Each man la an Island all by 
himself", he says. D.H. Lawrence in his works has also empha- 
sized the loneliness of the human beings and, therefore, their 
right to behave as they want to. A man, according to Lawrence , 
is born alone, lives, enjoys, suffers and dies alone. Even In 
their ecstatic moments of union individuals remain basically 
apart. 

How much should the Individual have his freedom and how 
far should he adhere to the norms of his society has been a 
concern of politicians also. Whereas individual freedom is 
completely curbed in dictatorship, in democracy It is the voice 
of the majority and not that of the individual Which la paramount . 
The Individual freedom, therefore, suffers. The emphasis on 
individuality in the Oandhian thought has led to the rise of the 
Concept of Sarvodaya. The society should provide individual with 
every facility to develop the various facets of his personality 
according to the CJandhian thought. 
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The world la powerful and nature la omnipotent but blind. 
Russell has pointed out that in an alien and Inhuman world also 
man oan preaerve hla aspiration. 11 In spite of Death, the mark 
and seal of the parental control, Han is yet free, during hla 
brief years, to examine, to criticise, to know, and in imagina- 
tion to create. To him alone in this world with which he la 
acquainted, this freedom belongs? and In thla lies hla superi- 
ority to the resistless forces that control his outward life.'* 
Russell, i929). But along with thla freedom comes respons- 
ibility. Sartre says: "What happens to me happens through me. 1 ' 
Since man has the freedom to choose he is also responsible for 
his choice. Freedom without a sense of responsibility can lead 
mankind astray. (Sartre, 1956). 

The individualism of post-World War II has led to the 
breaking up of many soolal institutions. "We shall not conform 
la the slogan of the angry young men, hippies and the young 
rebels, doing against the traditional pattern, rejecting every- 
thing that la accepted by others, they think that they are giv- 
ing birth to a new movement simply by not conforming to the 
norms of the society. While they reject the codes and norms 
of the larger society, It appears that they still subscribe to 
the principles and rules of their hippy society and to that 
extent they also conform to a norm. 

Looking at the outcome of unrestrained freedom, Sartre's 
ideas on freedom and responsibility become potent. How far 
should the individual be allowed to express his freedom ? This 
brings us to tbs Other side of the picture that is coloured by 
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conformity, norma and traditions* A proper balance between 
conformity and Independence la essential. Too much conformity 
can retard human progress but at the same time too much indep- 
endence or freedom can break up a society. Individual freedom 
must not be destroyed but at the same time cultural patterns 
must be preserved and extended by conforming to norms. 

Human life being group ridden, groups give birth to sub- 
groups and in this process of multiplication of groups conform- 
ity becomes an Important factor. The problems of society often 
center around persona who do not conform to group norma. 
Conformity and non-conformity along with conflict provide the 
moat fertile soil for human research. 

An adequate understanding of the human social behaviour 
requires the simultaneous study of the nature of social influ- 
ence and the cause of individual variations in susceptibility 
to that influence. In the hope to learn more about the complex 
factors determining human behaviour modern psychology is making 
extensive use of experiments connected with conformity in real 
life situations. The flickering flame of this search la made 
steady by the hope that light thrown on psychological aspects 
of conformity might give us some insight into the problems of 
angry young generation breaking away from the rest of the world* 

Brief Statement of the problem 

Various investigations agree in showing that there are 
extremely large and consistent individual differences in the 
amount of conformity behaviour shown. This leads to a belief 
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In the existence of stable and enduring conformity tendencies 
In people - an Interpersonal response trait of oonforalty 
proneness. Within any given society eaoh person develops a 
distinctive pattern of interpersonal response traits that 
characterize his social conduct. These traits are consistent 
and stable response dispositions that channel the behaviour 
of the individual in a variety of sooial situations. When we 
refer to an interpersonal disposition as trait we emphasize 
that it describes something distinctive about the individual* 
The situation has some influence on the behaviour related 
with this trait. Some situations are especially conformity 
producing and every person displays some conformity behaviour 
in those situations. But some individuals show more conform- 
ity in a wide variety of situations. This leads us to the 
inference that auoh characteristic behaviour 1® the expres- 
sion of a trait of conformity in the individual. 

What then are the determiners of this trait ? Person- 
ality, past experience and sooial roles are considered 
important determinants. Past experience and learning give 
a person praotloe with conformity situations ana attitude® 
toward conformity are developed. In the process of social- 
ization the individual learns more and more about conformity 
behaviour. H® comes to know when and to what he should 
conform. Role expectations play an important part in conform* 
ity behaviour as is evident from the analysis of more conform* 
ity being demanded from girls than from boys in most cultural 
Settings. But the most important of determinants is the 
personality make-up of the individual. Multiple measures 
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including objective testa, personality inventories and projeo- 
tlv© tests for diverse samples offer compelling evidence that 
oertain personality characteristics are associated with the 
tendency to conform or to remain independent under group 
pressure. This becomes more dear when we look at some of 
the studies. 

Hardy (1957) studied the effect of affiliative motiva- 
tion and social support upon oonformity and attitude change. 
The sample consisted of oolleg© males. The results indicated 
oonformity to be a Joint funotion of affiliative motivation 
and conditions of social support with roughly similar but 
less significant results for attitude change. Samelson (1957) 
studied conformity behaviour under two conditions - full con- 
flict condition and reduoed conflict condition. He found that 
in the full oonfllct condition need for achievement and social 
approach were found to be negatively related to conformity 
behaviour, though weakly. Krebs (1958) taking a sample of 36 
undergraduate male subjects studied two factors in relation to 
oonformity behaviour - age of independence training and need 
for achievement. He found that subjects with low need for 
achievement and late independence training conformed to a 
greater extent. The two faotors operated in a synergistic 
fashion. Sherlf (Sherlf & Sherif, 1956) making use of auto- 
kinetio phenomenon found that when an individual faced a rela- 
tively unstructured stimulus situation he established a range 
and a norm within that range. Wien the individual worked with 
others in the same situation the ranges and nbjrms of the vari- 
ous individuals tended to oonverge, A range and norm peculiar 
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to that group was developed* Sinha (1952) studied the effect of 
a social factor in perception. Using the spiral illusion he 
introduced group effect by majority suggestion. When the sugges- 
tion was given the individual soores tended to pool around the 
arbitrary group standard. There was a significant tendency to 
conform to the arbitrary group norm. Crutchfield (Kreoh, Crutch- 
field and Ballaohey, 1962) made a detailed study of personality 
correlates of conformity behaviour. He found conformity to be 
related to intelligence, ego-strength, confidence, interest 
patterns , self-conception and conventionality. Oostanao (1970) 
administered a selfblame scale on 490 subjects and found that 
conformity and self blame were highly interrelated processes. 

Mann (1959) has reviewed the literature on conformity and 
personality. He reported that extroversion and adjustment were 
negatively related to conformity. Conservatives were more 
conforming and there was slight indication that dominance was 
negatively related to conformity behaviour. 

The present study deals with conformity behaviour and 
some of Its related personality variables. The study seeks to 
determine whether the personality variables are related to 
conformity behaviour in the predicted manner. The relationship 
of conformity is studied with nine personality variables t 
anxiety, intelligence, conservatism-radicalism, conventionality, 
confidence, domlnanoe-submisslveneas, group- dependency, ego- 
strength and shyness. The rationale of the selection of these 
personality variables would he worked out later on. An attempt 
Is made to find out the degree and direction of the relationship 
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"between conformity and eaoh personality variable separately. 

An attempt ia also made to find out if there are any clear 
out sex differences In terms of conformity behaviour. Before 
coming to the rationale of the problem and hypotheses, the 
central oonoepts involved in this study are explained. 
Conformity 

The problem of conformity has been one of the foremost 
concerns of social workers, teachers, law-regulators, oreatlve 
artists and above all psychologists. The widespread effeot 
of conformity in all spheres of life leads to a keen investi- 
gation of the problem. It is neoessary before proceeding to 
find out what conformity exaotly means. According to the 
dictionary oonformlty implies an initial difference whloh is 
moulded into similarity or sameness. It presupposes a model 
or standard serving as a mould to whioh conformist adheres. 

His attitude la one of considered and voluntary submission, 
adaptation and oompllanoe, his purpose is to bring about a 
harmony of the self with the model, it is assumed first that 
the conformist la plastic and active, the model rigid, passive, 
inert and second, that the conformist is always an individual 
or minority, the model always a majority, community or a group, 
with its folkways, conventions, institutions and mores#. These 
assumptions however, are, not always true, oocaalons arise, 
especially under conditions of crisis and change such as great 
natural catastrophes, Important inventions such as the auto- 
matic machinery, or polltloal revolutions such as the Bolshevik 
revolution, when the standard or model is an individual o t 
minority. 
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The term conformity ia often confused with uniformity 
and conventionality but they can be differentiated. The 
dictionary meaning of the term uniformity implies sameness, 
consistency and not changing in form or character. Uniform 
attitudes and actions widely found in a society can not be 
equated with conforming behaviour. The belief by most people 
in our society that the earth is round is no evidence of 
conformity. No social pressure is involved. Conformity 
denotes yielding to group pressure. That high degree of 
uniformity In social beliefs, values and practices may exist 
la not alone a sufficient criterion of conformity. Various 
reasons can aooount for common attitudes and actions widely 
found in society. Such uniformity may derive from many 
sources quite unrelated to social pressures. 

Similarly conventionality and conformity, though closely 
related, can be differentiated. The dictionary meaning of 
the term conventionality implies dependence on practice 
established by tacit consent of the majority, not spontaneous, 
sincere or original, having an agreed meaning. Conventions 
are often followed without conflict* Conformity involves 
social pressure and conflict. Demonstrations of sheer con- 
ventionality can not be simply equated with conformity* 
Conventional ways of acting represent established solutions 
to problems, conventions are well-oiled grooves of social 
conduct which are provided ready-made and often followed with 
nominal conflict. Uniformity and conventionality do, of course, 
result partly from conformity. Though the conformist tends 
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to hold more conventional values the reverse la not always true 
Highly conventional individuals may often he quite able to 
resist conformity pressures. 

The essence of conformity, in distinction to uniformity 
and conventionality, lies in yielding to group pressures. “As 
the Individual acts in Interpersonal behaviour events, in faoe- 
to-faoe contact with other group members, he is often placed 
under group pressure to conform - to Judge, believe, act In 
agreement with the Judgment, belief and action of the group” 
(Krech, Crutchfield and Ballaohey, 1962). For there to be 
conformity there must be conflict between those forces which 
tend to lead the individual to act, value and believe in one 
way and those pressures emanating from the society or group 
which tend to lead him in another way, Zadrogny (1950) in his 
dictionary of Social Sciences defines conformist as “a person 
who usually observes the norms of conduct for a given group." 
Conformity has been defined as "the public avowal of a belief 
or attitude at varianoe with one's prior position, which avowal 
tends to correspond to the position approved by the group in 
which the avowal ocours. It may ooour as an accompaniment of 
attitude change based upon a shift in perceived social reality* 
It may also ooour in th® absence of attitude change in situa- 
tions where it is believed to be instrumental to the satisfac- 
tion of such motives as sex, achievement, affiliation, power 
or hunger." (Hardy, 1957)* 

The pressures from the group which lead the individual 
to conform can be implicit as well as explicit. The group need 
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not overtly coerce or threaten the Individual. When an individual 
la placed in a conflicting situation, there are two main courses 
of aotlon open to him * he may announce his own deviant Judgement, 
thus remaining independent of the group consensus or announce hia 
agreement with the group Judgement, thus conforming. Distinction 
can further be made between "expedient" and "true" conforming. 

In the former the individual outwardly agrees with the group but 
remains In inward disagreement, whereas in the latter, the indivi- 
dual la brought to agree with the group both inwardly and outwardly. 

Cultural stability and community behaviour depend to a 
large extent on the element of conformity. The reactions of 
individuals to the sooial Institutions of their community show a 
different distribution from that characteristic of most psycho- 
logical phenomena, instead of fitting into the pattern of normal 
probability curve, with the frequencies gradually tapering off 
In either direction, from the mode or measureof central tendency, 
conformity behaviour tends to take the shape of J~ curve (Allport, 
1934). There la an asymmetrical piling up of most oases at one 
end, the conformity end of the distribution, with a small number 
of oases showing the opposite type of behaviour. Allport ' s 
examples include the reactions of automobile drivers to a red 
light, the time of arrival of employees at their work, and the 
performance of ritualistic acts upon entering a place of worship. 
The observed variations in degree of conformity have been explained 
in a number of different ways. In the faoe to face group situa- 
tion the major factors responsible may be personality character- 
istics, group pressure exerted differentially, differential 
perception of the amount of pressure and greater attraction ©f 
the group to some members than to others. 
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Most Individuals conform more or less closely and there are only 
a few deviants. Allport 5 a J-curve represents the first quantita- 
tive description of conformity behaviour. Majority of the group 
members reveal the social attitude in question and are put to- 
gether at one end; the curve for the rest of the group tapers off 
to the other and, the degree of deviation Increasing and the number 
of oases decreasing as the curve moves toward opposite extremity. 
Conformity behaviour Is always related to a norm or reference 
point. There are different values and norms prevailing In differ- 
ent groups . Standards and Judgements are subject to shift with 
shifts in reference groups. We can get different J-curve a for 
different groups with the peak of each distribution falling on a 
different category and representing the focal value of that group. 

Hon- conformity is relatively rare in cultural settings, 
because the range of permissive variation Is wide in most of the 
situations. Variations In behaviour are not identloal with 
deviation. Ranges or scales of tolerable behaviour also differ 
from group to group. Behaviour Is reacted to as deviant when 
it approaches or exceeds the limits of the range of tolerable 
behaviour* (Sherif and Sherif , 1956). Since group norms repre- 
sent standardised generalizations, group norms typloally pertain 
to a range of behaviour varying in scope according to the import- 
ance of a particular norm in the group * s scheme of things. Few 
persona refuse to conform. When they do rebel It Is only against 
a tiny part of the total complex . The person who rebels against 
the religious and moral system of his time makes Ms appeal in 
the linguistic patterns of his people , uses established symbols 
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and employ a accepted aesthetic standards in heightening the 
response of his followers. 

Non-Conformity 

The problem of conformity Is made all the more complex by 
the fact that all non-conformity is not the same. One type of 
non-conformity is counterformity in which the Individual actively 
opposes the group and being negatives tic and hostile, compulsively 
dissents from it. The counterformist not only resists having hla 
Judgements and actions move toward those of the group, his Judge- 
ments and actions tend to be repelled by group norms. He seeks 
to widen disagreement between himself and the group. The oounter- 
fornlst may thus be driven at all coats to repudiate the group’s 
beliefs and actions even when he perceives that the group is right. 
The cognitions and aatlona of the counterformist are Just as surely 
and predictably being determined by the group as are those of the 
conformist. The difference is that for the counterformist the 
group serves as a negative reference group. 

Conformity la closely related to suggestion. Influence is 
called suggestion and conformity is the behaviour that results 
because of this Influence. There is considerable Individual 
difference In the extent of conformity to the suggestion. 'Whereas 
some Individuals come very close to the standard, some remain a 
little away from it, and some do not conform at all. 

Aval lag and Hargreaves (1921) differentiate between 
Ideomotor suggestion and prestige suggestion. In ideomotor 
suggestion the suggestion oomes from the nature of the material 
or of the act previously performed. In prestige suggestion it 
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depends upon the relation of the Individual to some other 
Individual or group. Large numbers and groups as well as 
eminent individuals have prestige effect. Avellng and 
Hargreaves (1921) suggested to their subjects that their 
hands would remain rigid and found that about 4 6# of them 
responded positively? in the oase of hand levlatlon 42# 
accepted the suggestion. In suggestion experiments an 
Interesting phenomenon of negative or contrary suggestion 
enters, some of the subjects respond In a manner opposite 
to that suggested by the experimenter. In prestige sugges- 
tion the curve Is U- shape d^ indicating that the subjects tend 
to fall In two groups, the suggestible and negatively sugges- 
tible. This has Important Implications In social psychology 
especially In the fields of advertisement and propaganda, 
Willis has developed a diamond model of conformity 
behaviour (1964). 



Pure conformity behaviour Is defined as a completely consistent 
attempt on the part of the individual to make his response 
congruent with normative expectations of a specified group. 
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Pur® Independence gives zero weight to perceived normative 
expectations. Pure anti-conformity is a behaviour In response 
to normative expectations but It la directly antithetical to 
norm prescription. Pure variability behaviour la defined as 
Invariable change of response regardless of perceived normative 
expectation. It might be considered as self-antl conformity. 

This type of behaviour Is very rare In natural situations. The 
position of the individual In the diamond apace represents the 
degree to which his responses are composite of the four modes. 

Independence of judgement Implies that the individual is 
able to make his own Judgement, taking or leaving the group, as 
his own sense will direct him. An individual who shows Indep- 
endence "la neither unduly susceptible to the pressures of the 
group nor unduly driven by the foroea of alienation from the 
group.' 1 ( Kreoh, Orutohfleld and Ballachey, 1962). 

Distinction Between Oonformltv and Independence 

The main trouble concerning the conformity experiments 
lies in the fact that the distinction between conformity and 
Independence la not stable and well-defined# On the first level 
the term conformity Is contaminated by value judgements on the 
Issue with regard to which conformity is diagnosed. On a 
slightly more sophisticated level those who agree with majority 
are called conformists, those who agree with minority, indepen- 
dents. 

On a higher level of Insight conformity is regarded as 
the reduction of diversity through social Influence processes. 
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Here serious doubts arise in the mind about the criterion of 
the distinction* Some other forces are also at work to produce 
oonformity* Two types of explanatory ooncepta can be used! 
the impact of an absent reference group and some enduring 
personality character 1st Ice. But neither of them are adequate 
to predict conformity behaviour with a certainty. Situational 
factors oaa prove powerful enough to break through habitual 
response patterns, but the power of enduring personality 
attributes oannofc be denied. 

Having analysed all the explanatory concepts Jahoda (1964) 
chooses ’oathexla* as the most applicable term, but the writer 
use a oathexls in a broader sense. The moat significant point 
in oonformity behaviour is that the individual should oar® very 
much about the issue at stake. Jahoda regards emotional and 
intellectual involvement in the issue a crucial and critical 
attribute of behaviour. 

Taking a concrete example, Jahoda (1964) has shown that 
eight types of processes may take place. The laau® was that of 
capital punishment and it was assumed that, before some external 
influence was brought to bear, the people took the position 
Implied in the law of the land that capital punishment was the 
proper punishment for certain crimes. After some influence had 
been brought to bear on the people, some adhered to their old 
position and some had changed. There were eight resulting 
processes, the first four occurred In the persons who had an 
emotional and intellectual investment in the issue, process 
(a) designated a person who, though reached by the campaign did 
not change his mind and was at ease with himself about the final 
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position he took. This was Independent dissent. Process (b) 
implied a person who adhered to his original position but felt 
less comfortable with It than he used to. This was undermined 
Independence, Process (o) described a person who had changed 
his mind as a result of pressures in the campaign. H© had 
restructured the manner In whloh he saw the Issue. This could 
be called independent consent. Process (d) implied taking a 
stand against one’s own oonviotlon there was no oathexis to 
the new position. Private opinion remained what it was. This 
was the process of compliance. 

The next four positions were taken by persons for whom 
the issue of capital punishment was either very much on the 
periphery of their life-space or never In it. Process (e) was 
one where such a person did not change his position and did not 
feel any conflict about It. This was compulsive resistance. 
Process <f) referred to expedient resistance. This process - 
no investment in th© issue, no change and conflict - was not 
very oommon to be seen and its explanation lay in rather complex 
relationships. Process (g) may well have been the most frequent 
one when there was no Investment in the Issue and th© position 
was ohanged without oreating conflict. ’’This is conformity in 
the narrow sense of the word” (Jahoda, 1964). finally, prooesa 
(h) referred to expedient conformity - with little, if any, 
investment in the issue the position was changed, but conflict 
resulted. These eight processes provided a fairly widespread 
pattern for the study of conformity behaviour. 
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Conformity and Community 

!Th#r® ar@ certain reasons that make the individual member 
willing to aooept the oustomary behaviour of his community. 
Dleoentera are of course there hut they are relatively rare. 

First of all there is the phenomenon of prestige suggestion. 
Avellng and Hargreaves (1921) call 'the tendency to believe what 
one is told*, prestige suggestion. Prestige suggestion depends 
upon the relation of individual to some other individual or group 
of individuals. Suggestions, whether direct or indirect, coming 
from eminent persona, persons of outstanding ability and authority 
tend to be accepted* Large numbers of people also have prestige 
effect. Secondly, the individual often knows no other customs than 
those of his own community. This ignorance leaves him with no 
alternative and he has to aooept the customary ways. Thirdly, an 
Individual who does not practice the oustomary behaviour related 
to the social and eoonomic life of the group will soon be regarded 
as outside the system of reciprocal rights and duties upon which 
Ilf© in the community may depend. And lastly, allied to the third 
reason is the fourth one that there may be punishment f»r trans- 
gression. This punishment may b© violent or coercive in nature 
or may take the form of ridicule. 

In any community there are role specifications, role 
expectations and role conflicts. The marginal man is "one whom 
fate has condemned to live in two societies and in two not merely 
different, but antagonistic cultures" (Stonequist, 1937). Marginal 
men occupy an ambiguous position between two culture groups with 
contrasting ways. They are motivated to affiliate with both 
groups and ftre fully accepted by neither. Severe conflict often 
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develops because the role behaviours appropriate in the two groups 
are antagonistic. Grim Inal groups, social climbers and immigrants 
are examples of marginal persons. The professional thief is a 
marginal man and cannot avoid role conflict beoause the norms of 
the larger society are at odds with the norms of the society of 
thieves. 

In the process of transition conformity to new Ideas and 
values becomes effective. As lynd & lynd (1937) have described 
In outlining the transition of Middletown, Middletown can be 
lived in and described only because of the presence of large 
elements of repetition and coherence In the culture. Around the 
patterns of customary acceptance and rejection certain types of 
personality develop. Those persona who most nearly exemplify 
the local stereotypes thrive as 'successful* and 'belong' while 
dropping away behind them are others who embody leas adequately 
the values by which Middletown Uvea, oomlng to the community 
misfits who live meager ly In the shadow of frustration and 
unpopularity. 

A proper balance between conformists and independents 
helps a society to progress and prosper. Whereas too much 
conformity can stagnate the progress of a society, to© much 
deviation can break it up. It is true that the creative artists 
* the nonconformists in the spheres of art, literature and 
technology - aohieve great heights for their society. But at 
the same time the steady conformist is necessary for the preserv- 
ation of norms and culture. Conformity and independence must be 
in relatively balanced proportions for a prosperous and flourish- 
ing society. 
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Originality and creativity are more closely associated 
with personal needs for autonomy than for conformity* How can 
one be creative if one mistrusts one’s own ideas or kills them 
at birth on observing that they are deviant, rather than letting 
them grow up ? At the same time human beings are so inter- 
dependent that a great deal of conformity to norms is essential. 
The dilemma la as old as civilization. If a group or soo iety 
le to provide both reasonable stability and reasonable opportu- 
nity for effective creative change, it must demand dose oonform- 
lty to certain clear and unambiguous norma on one hand and 
provide Its members with temporary expedients that might well 
be improved upon, on the other hand. One must conform but one 
must at the same time be aware of the right to deviate. 

Why do people conform to rules embodied In norms ? 
Answering the question Newcomh, Turner and Converse (19<S7) ® a y 
that there are shared sanctions incorporated In many rules) 
there la motivation to conform because of external incentives 
labelled 'compliance 1 , Purely compliant conformity does not 
occur in private. It ooours only when it is observable to 
others who might apply sanctions. But we often conform to norms 
even in strict privacy - when there is no possibility of other 
people rewarding or punishing us for conformity or non-conform- 
ity. The nouns have become internalized, they now function not 
only as a shared rule but also as an individual rule. 

Although it is often threatening to perceive oneself as a 
non-conformist, it is equally unconfortable and frightening to 
perceive oneself as being merely a conformist. Most of us like 
to believe that we conform to group norms only because they are 
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correct and not because of our dislike for being different. The 
latter motivation suggests weakness and lack of Independence. 

Analyzing the subjective reports of persona who yielded 
appreciably to group pressure in a modified Aaoh type of 
experiment, Tuddenham and McBride (1959) found that many of the 
same subjects who yielded substantially also expressed attitudes 
of independence. If the individual perceives a number of 
attitudes or positions intermediate between his own attitude 
and that of the group, he can move an appreciable distance in 
the direction of the group norm but still be aware of not moving 
the entire distance. 

Operational Criterion of Conformity Behaviour 

The operational criterion of conformity which underlies 
moat empirical research on the topic Is the private and/ or 
public agreement of an individual with an opinion which he had 
not held before it was presented to him. The existence of this 
phenomenon, is of course, the basis of all human society and 
undoubtedly accounts for the direction of the overwhelming 
majority of human behaviour. Laboratory studies and experiments 
which ingeniously use real-life settings in a controlled manner, 
have demonstrated that when people were exposed to social 
influences they tended to yield to them. Barker and Wright <3.95^ ) 
in their ecological studies of the behaviour of children in the 
Middlewest, had shown that 95 % of the behaviour of children 
during an ordinary day was determined by behaviour settings in 
which they found themselves. 
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There are certain cognitive, motivational and emotional 
processes that underlie the phenomenon of conformity. The 
phenomenon of conformity can be explained by taking help of two 
cognitive theories . Balance theory is a theory of cognitive 
consonance primarily associated with the name of Helder (1958). 
This theory defines a state of balance existing In a cognitive 
system to the extent that the elements of the system form units 
which have non-contradictory relationships. This relationship 
is one in which each element fits with, is compatible with and 
is harmonious with the other elements. According to this theory 
unbalanced cognitive systems tend to shift toward a state of 
balance , This shift may occur in various ways. Conformity is 
one way of achieving balance. 

In the theory of cognitive dissonance (Festlnger, 1957) 
also the essential principle Is the tendency toward cognitive 
consistency or consonance. The theory states that there may 
exist 'non-fitting* relations among cognitive elements giving 
rise to dissonance, this cognitive dissonance creates pressures 
to reduce dissonance and to avoid an increase in it. The results 
of such pressures are manifested by ohange in cognition, 
behaviour changes and selective exposure to new information and 
opinion. In the group pressure situation the person experiences 
cognitive dissonance. Two cognitions "... are in dissonant 
relation if, considering those two alone the obverse of one 
element would follow from the other" (Festlnger, 1957)* The 
belief that all men are equal in the sight of Ood and the belief 
that low castes should not be allowed to worship in a temple 
are in dissonant relation since the obverse of the second belief 
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follows logically from the first. .The theory of cognitive 
dlssonanoe further holds that dissonance " ... heing psycho- 
logioally uncomfortable , will motivate the person to try to 
reduce the dissonance and achieve oonaonanoe." 

In conformity experiments cognitive dlssonano© la felt 
because of the obvious discrepancy between the private Judge- 
ment and the group Judgement. Various ways oan be taken to 
reduce the dissonance and the situation is interpreted differ- 
ently depending upon the fact whether the individual will 
conform or not. A person can adopt the mode of blaming himself 
for a cognitive resolution, the self-blaming leading later on 
to conformity. The individual can also blame the group for 
the discrepancy leading to resistance of group pressure. 
Further, the Individual tries to reoonc.il© the discrepant 
Judgements, explaining away the disagreement, accommodating 
both his Judgement and that of the group* He oan end either 
as a conformist or an independent. Discrepancy might be 
accounted for by simply accepting the fact of individual 
differences. A different mode of resolution of th© conflict 
is to avoid evidence of aisorepanoy. The subject can Isolate 
himself from the group or from the facta. In rare oases con- 
flict Is resolved by oomlng to Infer that deception la being 
practised and the experiment is a hoax. 

The level of motivation and the particular character of 
aroused wants play an important role in conformity behaviour. 
Individual will conform or deviate if he perceives that by 
doing so he will satisfy urgent wants. Frequently wants for 
aooeptanoe and prestige and for avoidance of rejection by the 
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group, influence conformity behaviour* Greater conformity ia 
found when groups are more attractive. Harvey & Gonalavl 
(I960) found the second highest member in status to be most 
conforming. Often conformity is resorted to for ulterior ©nda. 
On® can gain economic security and advancement by slavishly 
agreeing with the bona of the concern. An Individual may show 
independence , because he expects reward for it. He sees the 
greater chance of the satisfaction of his wants that way. The 
counterfoil 1st may gratify aggressive and exhibitienistlo 
wants by his behaviour. One of the most important intrinsic 
aims Involved in conformity behaviour is the want fcd be right. 

Group pressures on the individual can arouse him emotion- 
ally. On observing the discrepancy in Judgements the indivi- 
dual might feel dejected, depressed and isolated, thus becom- 
ing mox*® susceptible to conformity. If the sharp discrepancy 
ia threatening to the individual he might develop anxiety and 
might conform to allay anxiety. Conformity can serve a 
defensive function reducing and at times avoiding anxiety. 
Emotion is generally acoompahied by a disorganization of 
cognitive processes. An individual la less capable of making 
oooi, considered rational Judgements and thus becomes more 
susceptible to conformity. But In some cases emotional state 
might make the individual more resistant to group Judgement, 
his cognitive process undergoing rigldif loation and narrowing. 
The Individual differences play a large role In governing the 
wanner in which emotional arousal affects conformity behaviour. 
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Sinha (1952) found very interesting Introspective reports 
from his subjects when they found their judgements to be differ- 
ent from the group standard. One subjeot said* *My left eye is 
weak. That may have something to do with it.' Another one aaidt 
’Well, they are very low. I wonder if my eyes are O.K.*. When 
the Judgement of one subjeot coincided with the group judgement 
he showed obvious satisfaction in his tones "Exactly twenty." 
These introspective reports show that non-oonformlty on the part 
of the subjeot arouses him emotionally. Conformity la satisfying. 
Sherif (Sherif & Sherif, 1956) also found that subjects felt 
satisfied when they agreed with others. Non-conformity makes 
the individual anxious, depressed and worried, conformity reas- 
sures the person. 

Measurement of Conformity 

The systematic and quantitative study of conformity 
behaviour gained impetus with the classic experiments of Asoh 
(1952). In one of his basic experiment groups of seven to nine 
students were assembled and given the lihe Judgement task. 
Subjects had to choose out of the three lines shown on a card, 
the line which was equal to the single line shown on the left 
aide of the card. Actually all but one of the students were 
confederates of the experimenter who had been instructed before- 
hand to give unanimously incorrect responses on certain critical 
trials. It was so arranged that the one naive subject sat near 
the end of the row, giving his Judgement after most of the group 
members had voiced their opinions. The line stimuli were chosen 
by Asoh so that the bogus group judgement was grossly different 
from the correct judgements. On© hundred and twenty three naive 
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subjects were tested on 12 critical judgements. Of the total 
number of Judgements given 37 % showed conformity to the wrong 
judgement of the group. The control group made virtually no 
errors. Marked Individual differences in response to the 
majority pressure were found ranging from complete Independence 
of the majority by some individuals to complete yielding on all 
12 critloal trials by other individuals. After each session 
the naive subject was interviewed. None of the subjeots 
reported that he had wholly disregarded the judgement of the 
majority. For most of the subjects, the discrepancy between 
their Judgement and that of the majority created a difficulty 
which they localised in themselves. They tended to question 
and doubt their own judgement not that of the majority. Most 
of the subjeots expressed their desire to agree with the major- 
ity. One subject said* "I felt funny. Everything was going 
against me.” One of the strongly independent subjects said* 
"Despite everything there was a lurking fear that in some way 
I did not understand, I might be wrong} fear of exposing myself 
as inferior in some way. It is more pleasant if one is really 
in agreement." Statements such as these clearly reveal the 
pressure that the group can create even when it la wrong. 
Majority judgement or group Judgement demands conformity to it. 
One wants to agree and even when one is not agreeing verbally, 
inner conflict is experienced. 

In order to avoid the uneconomical use of confederates 
neoessary in the Aaoh method, Crutchfield (195^) devised a 
different technique. Five subjects at a time were seated aide 
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by aide in individual booths aoreened from one another. Each 

booth had a panel with rows of numbered switches which the 

person used to signal hia Judgement on items presented on 

slides, projected on the wall in front of the group. Also 

displayed on hia panel were signal lights which indicated what 

Judgement the other four members were giving to th® item. The 

booths were designated by the letters A, B, C, D and E 

and subjects were instructed to respond one at a time in that 

order. They were not permitted to talk during the session. In 

fact there were no eleotrloal connections between the panels 

and the signals were delivered by the experimenter from a master 

control panel. Thus subjeots were grossly deceived. On certain 

critical items the experimenter made it appear that all four 

waa 

members - A through D - agreed on an answer whiohZol®arly at 
variance with the oorreot answer. The subject might have 
resolved the conflict either by giving the same Judgement as 
the group’s, thus conforming, or by giving his own answer, thus 
remaining Independent. 

This standard technique had been used by Orutohfleld 
(1954) in studies on more than 600 people all of them above 
average in intelligence, education and occupational status. 
Substantial amounts of yielding were produced by the group 
pressure even though the bogus group consensus was manifestly 
wrong. Many individuals could be pressured into yielding on 
opinion and attitude items, even those having personal or 
social relevance to them. Yielding, in general, was far greater 
on difficult items than on easy ones (Crutchfield, 1954). The 
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greater yielding on difficult items probably resulted from the 
lack of oertainty that the Individual experienced about his 
judgement. Oertainty reduced oonfomlty. Large individual 
differences were reported in the amount of yielding. Over an 
hour-long session with about 50 pressure items presented the 
average amount of yielding maintained its level, but changes 
were also possible. Sometimes after the yielding session when 
individuals were retested privately a major part of the original 
yielding effect disappeared but some effect persisted. The 
person tended to revert to his own judgement hut some ohanges 
might have been there . 

The two techniques have a basic difference. In the Asoh 
(1952) procedure subjects were engaged in an interpersonal 
behaviour event and face to face contact was there, in Crutch- 
field ( 1954 ) technique subjects were somewhat removed from each 
other, communication was indirect. When identical judgement 
items were used in the two types of situations, the average 
amount of conformity was found to be greater in Asch type group 
(Deutsch and (Jerard, 1955 ). But the kind of yielding that 
occurred and its psychological significance were the same in 
the two situations. 

Both the Asoh and Crutohfleld techniques are artificial 
procedures and may differ from real life conformity pressures. 
Isolation of the laboratory subjects is important. Subject is 
not allowed to discuss the issue with friends and relatives as 
in normal life to gain more information or to withhold his 
judgement* In real life these limitations need not apply but 
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still at times the real life situations have a close resemblance 
to laboratory situations. The person may be physically or 
socially isolated? he might not have the opportunity to disouaa 
the issue with others or he might not avail It due to sheer 
negligence and weakness of will. The issues are more complex 
In real life than In the laboratory situation* Even In real 
life an Individual can be forced to take a decisive stand; he 
might have to abandon the luxury of not taking decisions. In 
conformity experiments there la more reliance on some or the 
other form of deception, in real life also leaders might try 
to deceive the followers but the deception practised In the 
laboratory situation Is more. 

Anxiety 

A number of personality variables have been studied In 
relation toi; conformity behaviour. Anxiety la on© of the 
Important personality factors closely related to conformity 
behaviour. Before elaborating the relationship between 
conformity and anxiety the importance of anxiety requires being 
discussed and the concept elucidated. 

Ours Is the age of anxiety. The very fact that man has 
the freedom to exercise his right of choice makes him all the 
more responsible for his actions. Anxiety has Its souroe In the 
contradictory nature of man* He Is on the one hand finite, is 
Involved like animals in contingencies and necessities of life 
but on the other hand he also has freedom. Man being both bound 
and free, both limited and limitless, is bound to feel anxious . 
Anxiety is the Inevitable concomitant of the paradox of freedom 
and finiteness In which man is involved. 
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Starting with these early concept ions regarding anxiety 
as a vague and diffused feeling, through gradual development 
anxiety has become the most prominent, pervasive and profound 
phenomenon in psychology as well as in dally living. 

"Anxiety is the most prominent mental characteristic of 
occidental civilization", R.R. Willoughby asserts, as reported 
toy May (I960), He presents statistical evidence in three fields 
of social pathology - suicide, divorce and mental disease rate 
and believes that these may reasonably toe understood as reactions 
to anxiety. These three forms of aoclopathology can toe due to 
other motivations than anxiety tout they indicate radioal social 
upheavals in society involving psychological and emotional trauma. 
May (I960) regards these three as symptoms and products of 
traumatioally changing state of culture and anxiety as a product 
and symptom of the cultural state . May (I960) concludes that 
ours is "the age of anxiety" . 

A good deal of research has been done concerning the 
effects of anxiety, considering it as an enduring personality 
trait, upon performance in learning, perception and problem 
solving behaviour as we lit as in interpersonal relations and 
processes. 

In addition to anxiety’s nuclear meaning probably accept- 
able to every one, that anxiety is a fearful, unpleasant feeling 
state with some physiological concomitants,, there are many 
differences and nuances in the use of the term. Sometimes It is 
used as an altogether empirical construct, a desirable label for 
a class of related responses or operations whose constituents are 
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unpleasant feeling and the like. Sometimes, it is also used as 
a hypothetical construct which cannot he measured directly hut 
which gives rise to observable behaviour. 

The psychoanalytic theory of anxiety begins with the 
observation that for some people the intensification of a 
particular drive constitutes a psychic danger. The nature and 
origin of this danger are to be sought in the individual 
histories of such persons. In anticipation of this danger suoh 
people oharaoteristloally distort the recognition and expression 
of the drive In question by means of defence mechanisms. Anxiety 
is defined as the psychological mechanism whereby the current 
intensification of a danger drive results in the elioitation of 
defences. The term "Signal anxiety" refers to this function 
specifically. Anxiety is a reaction to the perception of an 
external threat or danger which is foreseen or expected by the 
individual. According to Freud (1936)* "Anxiety la a reaction 
to a situation of danger. It is obviated by the ego's doing some- 
thing to avoid that situation or withdrawing from It." Anxiety 
is, therefore, a theoretical construct which is anchored on the 
antecedent aide to the intensification of a dangerous drive and 
on the consequent side to the rise of .defensive behaviour. The 
term 'anxiety' may be applied regardless of whether the subject- 
ive experiencing factors and physiological stress symptoms play 
a minimal role or assume speotacular importance as they do in 
anxiety attacks. Anxiety operates automatically in many cases. 

It Is not to be conceptualised as an ever present mood in normal 
well functioning adults. This view reserves the concept of 
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anxiety and defences for situations in whioh. the dang©** haa 
internal sources specifically a drive, and ‘fear* for those in 
whioh threat originates in the external world# 

In the beginning, Freud (1936) believed anxiety to be a 
consequence of the damming up of libidlnal energy by repression. 
He later reversed the position and announced that anxiety is 
the cause of repression rather than its effect. He singled out 
anxiety as the oruolal problem of behavioural and emotional 
disorders. Hie solution of the 'riddle' of anxiety must oast 
a flood of light upon our whole mental life. The analysis of 
anxiety reweals existence of specific quality of unpleasure, 
acts of discharge and perception of those acts. The last two 
points differentiate between anxiety and other similar states 
like mourning and pain. The latter do not have any motor mani- 
festations and even if they have, the manifestation is not an 
integral part of the whole state but is dlstinot from it as 
being a result of it, or a reaction to it. "Anxiety, then, is 
a special state of unpleasure with acts of discharge along 
particular channels." 

Unlike Freud, Horney, as reported by Sinha (1962), places 
anxiety prior to the instinctual drives, impulses and desires 
do not become drive except as motivated by anxiety. The 'compul- 
sive drives’ of Homey are born of feelings of Isolation. Help- 
lessness, fear and hostility represent ways of ooping with the 
world despite these feelings. They aim primarily not at satis- 
faction but at safety. Their compulsive character la due to the 
anxiety in their background, characterized by dlffuaenesa, 



uncertainty and helplessness towards threat* Sullivan, as reported 
hy 3 Inha (1962) emphasized the Interpersonal character of human 
behaviour* Anxiety arises in the locus of human behaviour. Other 
Neo-Freudian® Ilk© Kardiner and B’romm (Slnha, 1962), have empha- 
sized child training practices and, the isolation of modem man In 
the emergence of anxiety. Certain aspects of modern life have 
created many sources of anxiety. 

In learning theory anxiety Is considered as an instance of 
secondary motivation and has the status of being a product as well 
as a producer of learning. Anxiety Is a learned response, occurring 
to signals (conditioned stimuli) that have in the past been 
followed by Injury or pain (unconditioned stimuli). Anxiety may 
effectively motivate human beings and Its reduction may serve 
powerfully to reinforce behaviour that brings about such a state 
of 'relief* or 'aeourity ' . It serves the role of an activating 
and reinforcing agent. Anxiety has been widely used as an Import- 
ant variable in experimental investigations of learning. 

In clinical psychology anxiety is conceived of as the corner- 
stone of all psychopathology. The moat important symptoms in 
neuroses and psychoses are attempts to discharge its intolerable 
tensions or signs that the threat of anxiety has already been 
realized and the ego has at least in part disintegrated. Anxiety 
is considered to be normal when its intensity and character are 
not disorganizing and maladaptive . 

Measurement of Anxiety 

The first of the two conventional approaches to anxiety 
segregates the subjects with respect to anxiety level on the 
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basis of a questionnaire to which the subject responds with an 
inirospeotlve report of his own characteristic anxiety level 
and stress experiences. The seoond procedure produoes a stress 
through fictitious reports of the subject’s non-adequate per- 
formance on tasks which are presented as tests of intelligence 
or as other measures of adequacy. Sometimes these two proce- 
dures are employed Jointly. 

One of the most widely used measures of anxiety is 
Taylor (1951) Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS). It was first used 
by J.A. Taylor in a study, in which extreme groups, very high 
or very low on the scale, were compared with respect to eyelid 
conditioning. It was assumed that the drive level (D) varies 
directly with the differing degrees of anxiety. Taylor found 
signif ioantly more conditioned responses in the high anxiety 
group and interpreted this as an outcome of the higher drive 
level of this group. She pointed out that the effect of the 
drive might be either directly on performance or, by way of an 
influence on the habit strength increment resulting from eaoh 
rewarded response, or both together. 

Sinha (1961, 1968) developed his anxiety scale for the 
use on Indian samples following the lines of Taylor MAS* The 
Sinha Anxiety Scale has a total of 100 items to be checked 
’yea* or *no’ by the subject* Sinha proceeded on the assump- 
tion that an Individual shows anxiety in different situations. 
One may feel anxious in one particular situation and not feel 
anxious in another, but the person with a high anxiety level 
would tend to be anxious in a greater number of different 
situations as compared to a person with a low anxiety level. 
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Secondly, anxiety may manifest itself in physiological as well 
as psychological reactions. The Sinha Anxiety Scale is easy 
to administer and score, and provides a quick measure of the 
anxiety level of the individual. 

According to Sinha (1962), in Indian society as a result 
of rapid ohange that is taking place in all the spheres of life 
and its oonoomltant stresses the feelings of anxiety and laola* 
tion are beooming prominent. The ohange has led to more compet- 
itiveness in the society in general. Old values and traditions 
are being attacked upon, producing a conflict in the values of 
the individual, and consequently an increase in the feelings of 
insecurity, isolation and anxiety. Anxiety is not only an 
important experimental variable but a prominent problem of 
modern life. 

Intelligence 

Intelligence is another personality variable that has 
attracted the psychologists for a very long time and the 
interest is still there. It has played an important role in 
testing and in the development of psychological olinio. The 
number of definitions, theories and faots for and against these 
theories in the field of intelligence is to say the least of it, 
large . 

It has been regarded as an important attribute of person- 
ality and its effects in learning, thinking, sooial behaviour, 
creativity eto., are always undergoing study. 

Freeman (1965) has classified the diversity of definitions 
available in four major olasses. in the first group are the 
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definition® that emphasize the adjustment or adaptation of the 
person to his total environment or aspects of It. ''Intelligence 
la a general oapaolty of the individual consciously to adjust 
his thinking to new requirements." 

The second type of definition stresses learning ability as 
the Important feature in intelligence. The Idea of Intelligence 
being related to learning has interested a number of Investigators. 
The general conclusion Is that depending upon the material, a 
positive relationship exists between Intelligence and ability to 
learn; but because of the extreme range of correlations found, 
the true relationship cannot he pointed out. 

A third type of definition of Intelligence has stressed 
the ability to carry on abstract thinking. "Ah Individual Is 
Intelligent In proportion as he is able to carry on abatraot 
thinking." Abstract oonoepta of Intelligence are stressed. 

Finally, there are broader definitions. They are more 
comprehensive because they combine and enlarge the other three 
types of definitions. Weohsler as reported by Freeman (1965) 
has defined intelligence comprehensively "intelligence la the 
aggregate or global capacity of the Individual to act purpose- 
fully, to think rationally and to deal effectively with his 
environment . " Intelligence is viewed as a broad trait, a oapa- 
olty covering the whole of intellectual behaviour. 

Intelligence has been measured by flatten and Eber (1962) 
using 16 P.F. Test, This teat is based on the factor analytic 



technique and It spans the domain of known measurable aspeota 
of human personality, in terms of sixteen distinct, major 
dimensional subscales. The sixteen factors measured present 
a complete picture of the personality. Intelligence has been 
taken as one of the Important personality factors. In this 
study the 16 p.F. Test is used for the measurement of intelli- 
gence. 

According to Oattell and Eber (1962) cognitive function 
has on one end general intelligence and brightness and on the 
other end dullness and mental defeat. A person who Is intelli- 
gent has high, scholastic mental capacity, and capacity for 
abstract thinking. The measurement of intelligence has been 
shown to carry with it as a factor in the personality realms 
the ratings of conscientious, persevering, intelleotual and 
oultured. Oattell' s (Oattell and Eber, 1962) test does not 
measure intelligence 'per se ' but the effects of the intel- 
lectual level on personality. 

Conservatism 

Conservatism is one of the important personality traits 
in the study of attitudes and attitude change. The dictionary 
meaning of the term covers : keeping from decay or change or 
destruction, in general, opposing change. On the basis of an 
intensive study of the personality make-up of extreme political 
conservatives in America, it has been pointed out that conserv- 
atism in American society at least, is far more characteristic 
qf social isolates, who are frustrated, submissive, timid and 
wanting in confidence. Conservative attitudes tend to 
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characterize the un-inf ormed, the poorly educated and the 
unintelligent (McClosky, 1958). 

The conservatives place extreme emphasis on order and 

duty, have affection for familiar, are characterized by the 

fear of change and the desire to forestall it, by the strong 

attachments to the symbols and rituals of in-group cultures, 

by the hope for an ordered and hierarchical society, and by 

unusual concern for law, stability and authority. All this 

is an expression of a personality pattern that has strong need 

for order and tidiness, that adjusts only with difficulty to 

ohanges in the environment, that cannot bear the uncertainty 

of questions left open and requires answers, that is made 

unoomfortable by the give and take of free enquiry and the 
and that 

open society,^ yearns for concensus, harmony of values, unequi- 
vocal dlfinitlons of norms and conclusive specification of the 
source of authority. 

Oattell and Kber (1962) make use of the factor of 
Conservatism vs. Radicalism in an attempt to describe the 
person's temperament. This does not refer only to political 
leanings but to modes of experiencing and adapting to problems. 
Conservatives are less well informed, less inclined to experi- 
ment with problem situation and more inollned to moralize. 

ponventlonallty 

A closely related personality attribute Is that of conven- 
tionality and practical mindedness as contrasted to Bohemianlsm ; 
imagination and oarelesaness of practical matters, individuals 
who are practical and conventional are concerned with facts and 
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practical needs. Usually the interests are narrowed to the 
immediate issue. 

The dictionary meaning of the term ’conventionality’ 

implies dependence on praotioe established by tacit consent of 

and 

the majority, not spontaneous or sincere or original, ^having 
an agreed meaning. Due to extreme oare to proper and practical 
matters, there is a laok of spontaneous creativity. Such 
persons are sound, realistic, dependable and have practival 
Judgement. They are earnest, oonoerned or worried taut very 
steady . . 

This la an important personality factor assessing the 
extent of responsibility felt by the individual In his affairs. 
The serious practical concern with outer details is contrasted 
with Internally autonomous thinking. 

Confidence 

Confidence implies firm trust, fully assured expectation 
and surety in a person. An operational definition of confidence 
means the degree of sureness with which a response is made or an 
answer given and the subsequent feelings toward the correctness 
of the response or answer. An important personality attribute 
la confidence :Ori feeling of self-security as oompared to guilt- 
proneness, timidity and insecurity (Cattell and Etaer, 1962). 
Self-confidence, cheerfulness and resilience are characteristic a 
of a tough, placid, expedient and self-assured individual. Such 
a person is free from cares and fears and is given to simple 
action. This dimension is related to the anxiety level of the 
subject. A person who is often anxious, worried and nervous 
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lacks any surety regarding the tasks that he has In hla hand* 

A person who is confident and serene h&s, if nothing else, hla 
belief in himself. An insecure and timid person might have 
everything but can never enjoy life because of the laok of 
trust and confidence in himself and objects and persona surro- 
unding him. Confidence rules out weakness and Implies firmness, 
surety and strength on a mental level. 

Dominance 

Th© structure of personality is closely related to the 
interpersonal behaviour. A weak unsure person is likely to 
behave in one manner with others and a strong confident ^person 
in a totally different one. In interpersonal relationships 
one can be either submissive or dominant. These are primary 
personality traits which make the existence of leader and the 
led, possible. Dominance, according to the dictionary implies 
having comma, ndlng influence, being the most influential or 
conspicuous member or part or feature of something. Submission, 
on the other hand, means accepting without resistance the orders 
or treatment or lot met with, give way, yield to authority, 
fortune, insult, or conqueror etc. The dimension of submls- 
s ivene as- dominance has close relationship with conformity 
behaviour. Conformists can be named 'ylelders* or ’submitters'. 
Individuals having a submissive personality can easily yield 
to group pressure as they are used to yielding to someone or 
the other. For a dominant person, on the other hand, accepting 
group opinion or yielding to group judgement .la rather difficult 
as it goes against hla personality make-up. 
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Some primary Interpersonal response traits have been tabled 
by Kreoh, Crutchfield and Ballaohey (1962). Dominanoe-submisaive- 
ness la a trait under role dispositions category. A dominant 
person la assertive, self -confident, power-oriented, tough, strong- 
willed, order-giving or directive leader. Asoendanoe and dominance 
though highly correlated are treated as separate tralta. The 
ascendant person does not necessarily aot so as to dominate others* 
In 16 P.F.Test, however, ascendance is taken as synonymous to 
dominance. A dominant person Is assertive, self-assured and 
Independent-minded. He tends to be austere, a law to himself, 
hostile and disregards authority. A submissive person, on the 
other hand, tends to give way to others, to be doolie, and to 
conform (flatten and Eber, 1962). 

Dominance is a trait observed in many animals Including man. 
Pecking order In chickens Is a dominance hierarchy. The modifica- 
tion of the social dominance hierarchy in a group of monkeys 
produced by cortical lesions has been studied at Yale University 
(Rosvold, Mlrsky and Pribram, 1954). Having determined the 
dominance hierarchy among eight young male monkeys an extensive, 
bilateral lesion was produced in the temporal lobes of the most 
dominant monkey , Dave. After operation the monkey became sub- 
missive to all the monkeys and Zeke now became the most dominant 
monkey . Zeke, and after him leva, were subjected to the brain 
operation. The results indicated that interference with the 
normal functioning of the nervous system produced marked ohanges 
In the social behaviour of the monkeys and these changes were .in 
a large measure limited and modulated by the normal * Interpersonal 
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response traits’ of the monkeys. The pattern of aooial inter- 
action within the group to which the animal is returned after 
surgery and the length of pre-operative time the relationship 
had existed, may he Important in determining the effects of a 
brain operation on the social behaviour of a monkey. The social- 
dominance hierarchy can be successfully modified through training 
in a group of monkeys. 

How the interaction of two interpersonal response traits 
produces differential effects upon behaviour has interested the 
psychologists. The interaction of dominance and sooiabtllty has 
been taken up by Gough (1957)* The 'high- dominance-low sociabi- 
lity ’ syndrome characterises the disapproving, Judging critic - 
the thinker. The "high dominance -high sociability” syndrome 
characterizes the activist - the doer. 

leading from and related to the dominance factor is the 
trait of group- dependency as opposed to self-sufficiency. There 
are individuals who are Joiners and sound followers contrasted 
with resourceful persons who prefer their own decisions. Such 
persons need others to lean upon and are socially group dependent 
(flatten and Eber, 1962), This Is one of the major factors in 
Introversion. On the Independent end of the dimension is a 
person who is resolute and accustomed to making his own decisions 
alone while at the other end is the person who goes with the group 
and thus definitely values social approval more. Independence 
implies preference to do one’s own planning, to work things out 
in his own way, not seeking support or advice and being emotionally 
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self-sufficient (Kreoh, Crutchfield and Ballaohey, 1962). Independ- 
ence contrasted with dependence is another primary interpersonal 
response trait under the category of role dispositions, file two 
types j 'moving away from others' and 'moving toward others ' 
appear to he the polar extremes of this trait. 

Independence of judgement is a form of behaviour in the 
group-pressure situation in which the Individual judges and aots 
mainly on the basis of his own position and la neither unduly 
susceptible to the group norms nor unduly driven to deviate from 
them. Independence of judgement is to be distinguished from both 
conformity and oounterformity* 

The development of the dependence pattern of personality 
depend® to a considerable extent upon early experiences and 
parental behaviour. Parents may be over- indulgent or over-affec- 
tionate and they may encourage the child to look to them for 
Important decisions, creating a dependence that with continued 
encouragement may carry over into adult life. The mother who 
gives the child what she thinks he ought to have, and herself 
decides what he ought to wear and what he ought to read, is 
wittingly or unwittingly encouraging dependency rather than 
independence. Such dependency patterns have a long lasting 
quality and become a part of the personality. The child who has 
learned to lean on parental figures or members of his family 
sticks to his friends and teachers for support and whenever in 
a conflict situation tends to derive strength and oonfidenoe 
from the fact that he is the member of a certain group. He is 
dependent on the group, the group satisfying his needs for affi- 
liation and approval and letting him depend, h dependent person 



la unable to make decisions without vacillation or delay, he always 
looka towards others to help him out* 

ggo rg tr e aath 

The ego aooordlng to Freudian theory is the rational aspect 
of the personality which regulates the activities of the id and 
guides organism's behaviour to meet the demands of the reality. 

The ego is concerned with maintaining soolal approval and self* 
esteem and controls expression of the id's Impulses according to 
their acceptability in the real world. The ego develops abilities 
with whloh It can observe, select and organize stimuli and Impulses* 
the functions of Judgement and Intelligence. It also develops 
methods of keeping the rejected impulses from motility by the use 
of energy quantities kept ready for this purpose, that is, it 
blocks the tendenoy toward discharge and charges the primary 
process into the secondary process. The ego becomes the mediator 
between the organism and the outer world. 

The oedipal conflicts are again revived during adolescence. 
The adolescent is faced with powerful sexual and aggressive drives 
whioh his ego organization cannot handle. But he has the advantage 
of Increased ego-strength as compared to the oedipal child. The 
adolescent has intellectual growth, motor skills, physical mastery, 
the gift of language and loglo and tremendous experience in soolal 
inter-relationships. All these are gains in ego- strength Which 
come from a long period of learning, experience, identification and 
maturing. The sympathetic attitudes of parents, teachers, friends 
and relatives along with adolescent's own perceptual, physical and 
intellectual growth enable him to gain control over aggressive 
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energies thus increasing his ego- strength. He then enters the 
world of reality as a mature adult. 

Generally speaking, ego is taken as th® individual's oonoept 
of self. She conception which an individual has of his role or 
status is called his ego. As an individual matures in a culture , 
he gradually hullds hla role for himself in that oulture. Ego- 
involvement Implies a threat to his status or role. 

Ego-strength has been considered one of the basio factors 
in personality organization (Gatte ligand Eber,1962). Emotional 
stability or ego-strength implies maturity and calmness as cont- 
rasted to dissatisfied emotionality, immaturity and unstability. 
Ego-strength is loaded with emotional maturity, emotional stabi- 
lity, realist lo approach toward life, absence of neurotic fatigue, 
calmness and phlegmationess. This la well known as a personality 
dimension. This factor Is one of dynamic integration and maturity 
opposed to general emotionality. The pattern has been shown to 
exist among normals as well as in groups of neurotic® in different 
shapes. 

Shyness 

Shyness and timidity are known personality traits which 
influence the overall behaviour of an individual. The adjective 
'shy' means t avoiding observation, uneasy in company, elusive, 
bashful and coy. Ascendance and social timidity have been treated 
as primary interpersonal response traits. A aoolally timid indi- 
vidual is unable to defend his own right a, minds being conspicuous 
and does not put himself forward (Kreoh, Crutchfield and Ballachey, 
1962 ) . Adventurousness is contrasted with shyness and timidity 
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(Cattail and Eber, 1962). An adventurous individual likes 
meeting people, la active and displays active Interest in the 
opposite sex. A shy Individual is withdraw and retiring In 
the face of the opposite sex. Shyness and timidity go with 
restraint, aloofness and conscientiousness . The Interests 
are restricted, whereas, on the other hand, are responsive 
genial individuals who are friendly, Impulsive and frivolous. 
Emotional and artistic interests are ooupled with a carefree 
outlook. Going together with shyness are the qualities of 
care, consideration and quickness to see changes. 

This factor has been repeatedly discovered both In 
ratings and in questionnaires. The shy and timid Individual 
reports himself to be intensely shy, convinced of his inferi- 
ority, slow and impeded In expressing himself, disliking 
personal contacts, preferring one or two close friends to 
large groups and not able to keep contact with all that is 
going on around him. He Is "threat-reactive" , therefore, 
technical label 'threotia* Is attached to him (Oattell and 
Eber, 1962). The other end of the dimension has an individual 
who shows little Inhibition by environmental threat, and 
Incidentally Is rated 'lazy* In childhood. This constitutional 
Insusceptibility to inhibition In turn generates the social, 
sexual , emotional and general readiness to venture . The trait 
of shyness may have quite diverse origin in different people. 
Shyness In one person may be due to hereditary influences that 
no amount of contrary pressure from the environment has been 
able to offset, In another person shyness may stem from an 
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inferiority feeling "built by an abnormally exacting environ- 
ment* In eplte of dissimilar histories the shyness of these 
two persona may be very much alike. Shyness, diffidence, 
restraint and timidity are contrasted with social boldness, 
adventurousness, uninhibition and spontaneity. 



CHAPTER II 


REVIEW OP THE LITERATURE 
AND 

HYPOTHESES 



The review of the Literature has been divided into six 
subsections and in each section the studies have been arranged, 
yearwiae . aeotlon I deals with some Important studies In the 
field of conformity behaviour. In Section II studies dealing 
with the concept of conformity have been listed. This is 
followed by studies showing different types of stimuli in 
conformity experiments ( Seotlon III ) . In Section IV studies 
dealing with situational faotors and In Seotlon V studies deal- 
ing with personality factors are given. Lastly, in Section VI 
there are studies dealing with sex differences in conformity 
behaviour. At the end of the Chapter hypotheses of the present 
study based on the review have been drawn. 

Seotlon I t important Studies on Conformity 

The Influence of social faotors on human behaviour has 
arrested the attention of many keen investigators. Although It 
becomes somewhat difficult to handle social faotors under control- 
led conditions, more and more Investigators are trying to bring 
the group faotors or social factors In the laboratory situation. 

P.H .Allport tried to study the group effects on performance . 
The task used was Judging odours from putrid odours to perfumes. 
Allport (1924) found that in the above situation when the subject 
was tested individually he tried to give extreme Judgements of 
pleasant or unpleasant. But when the same aubjeet was put in a 
group situation with other individuals he avoided extreme Judge- 
ments of pleasantness and unpleasantness. The unpleasant odours 
were estimated as less unpleasant, and the pleasant odours were 
Judged as leas pleasant In the group situation than when Judging 
alone . Thus the group had a levelling effect on the Individuals,. 
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The Judgements were toned down. There was a tendency to temper 
one's opinion and conduct by deference to the opinions and 
conduct of others. This classic experiment reveals the Influence 
of group on the individual. 

Another study whloh demonstrates the influence of other 
members on individual was conducted In 1935 by She r If (Sherlf and 
Sherlf, 1956). Sherlf made use of autoklnetle phenomenon In 
studying the process of norm formation In laboratory situation. 
Autoklnetle phenomenon la one In whloh a single light shown In a 
totally dark room appears to be moving to the subject. The subjects 
were tested Individually as well as with other subjects. It was 
found that in the alone situation the subjects developed their 
own norms but in the group situation the norms of the various 
individuals tended to converge. This convergence was not so 
close If the togetherness situation followed the alone situation. 

If the group session was given first the group developed a range 
and a norm within that range peculiar to that group. If for the 
group, there was a rise or fall In the norms established In 
successive sessions, It was a group effect. 

Aaoh's (1952) widely known work on conformity behaviour 
has enhanced the Interest >tn this field. Aaeh produced a group 
situation In the laboratory. A group of subjects was given the 
line-judgement task. Aotually all but one of the subjects were 
confederates of the experimenter and gave unanimously wrong 
responses on certain critical trials. The subjects was the last 
one to voioe his opinion. If he yielded to the wrong but unani- 
mous group Influence and gave the answer given by the group he 
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was tamed ’ylelder*. If he resisted the group pressure and 
stuck to his own judgement he was termed 'non-ylelder ' or 
’ independent * . This experimental model has been very popular 
among Investigators dealing with conformity behaviour* 

Orutohf ield (1954) used this technique with certain 
variations. The confederates were not actually present in the 
experiment but the subjects were led to believe that judgements 
were given by different Individuals seated in different booths. 

In conjunct Ion with a number of intensive personality assess- 
ment studies of military officials, medioal school applicants, 
engineers, research scientists, creative writers and architects, 
Crutchfield (Kreoh, Crutchfield and Ballaohey, 1962) administered 
his conformity measuring procedures as part of the total assess- 
ment battery • Thus personality correlates of conformity behav- 
iour were worked out for a large sample • Crutchfield found 
conformists to be low in intelligence, ego-strength and in ability 
to cope under stress. They had pronounced feelings of personal 
inferiority and inadequacy. In interpersonal relation they were 
passive, suggestible and poor in judging others. They expressed 
conventional and moralistic attitudes and values. This extensive 
study provides us with a clear out picture of personality corre- 
lates of conformity behaviour. 

Seotlon II * Studies Pealing with the Concept 

3 Inha (1952) studied the influence of a soolal factor in 
perception. Using the spiral illusion he found that individual 
judgements of the duration of apparent movement were influenced 
by majority suggestion. Subjects tried to bring their judgements 
closer to the arbitrary group standard* * , 
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Deutsoh and Gerard (1955) have shown that there were two 
types of social influences upon individual judgement - normative 
and informational* Normative social influence was "an influence 
to conform with the positive expectations of another," An inform- 
ational soolal influence was "an influence to accept information 
obtained from another as evidence about reality." These two 
types are oommonly found together. 

A theoretical analysis and experimental investigation of 
soolal conformity has been made by MoDavid (1958). Soolal con- 
formity behaviour had been divided into two classes * (1) Behav- 
iour aimed toward gaining or retaining social approval and (2) 
behaviour aimed toward achievement of personal success* For 
approval dlreoted conformity to ocour, the environmental situation 
must be Interpreted as one in which achievement of personal 
success is subordinated to acquisition or retention of social 
approval. For achievement dlreoted conformity to ooour environ- 
mental situation must be Interpreted as one in which modes of 
behaviour presently employed are Inadequate routes to desired 
goals, so a new mode must be adopted. 

Social conformity according to Hollander (1959) Is examined 
from three aspects generally attributed to this phenomenon, viz., 
(a) relatively stable motive pattern of the individual, (b) a 
dimension of personality and (c) group characteristics. Conformity 
Is viewed as a "process leading somewhere" and the central thesis 
expressed Is that "an Individual functions within a soolal field, 
largely in terms of his perception of the "group expectancies' 
regarding his behaviour." 
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So cord and Bookman (1964) have pointed out that there are 
two sources that w© rely on to determine the validity of our 
opinions i Physical reality and social reality. A good deal of 
Information Is obtained by the use of our senses but w© also rely 
on other persona to interpret our world for us. Parents, 
friends and teachers ©to. serve as sources of Information. In 
an ambiguous situation an Individual Is more prone to rely upon 
others for Information and validation of his opinions. Thus 
conformity takes place because w© need to exchange Information 
with others In the course of daily life (Seoord and Baokman,1964). 

Steiner and Vannoy (1966) have differentiated between 
reafflrmera and renounoers. Reaffirmers were those who repeated 
their compliant response even after the removal of social pres- 
sure. Renounoers did not repeat the compliant response on 
removal of pressure. Relationships between conformity and 
personality variables were found to be different for these two 
categories of subjects. Failure to determine the stability of 
subjects' conforming behaviour might explain some of the weak 
and inconsistent findings In the area of conformity and 
personality. 

Sohulman (1967) ha® pointed out that behaviour In As oh 
situation was a function of three types of Influences * 
Informational conformity, normative conformity to the group 
and normative conformity to the experimenter. 

Marino and Parkin (1969) have criticised the Asoh 
conformity experiment for being time consuming. A modification 
was Introduced. A group of subjects verbally responded to a 
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line Judgement teat; under the impression that they all had 
lines of equal lengths. In fact prearranged sub-groups had 
differing lines on certain critical trials. 

Seotiori III t Studies Showing Different Types of Stimuli 
in Conformity Experiments 

The problem of conformity having deep roots In the history 
’'of psychology, there are many types of stimuli used for the 
purpose of measurement. Amongst the many types of stimuli used 
is the auditional stimulus in which the subjects are given a 
hearing of some reoorded muslo or verbal speech and are asked 
to Judge the duration of the sound. Kail© do so op 1c presentation 
of pictures la given and the task of the subject is to Identify 
the pictures. Form judgement and perceptual Judgement proce- 
dures have been widely used slnoe the classic experiments of 
Asoh (1952). Following She r if (Sherlf and Sherlf, 1956), Auto- 
kinetio phenomenon Is also used for studying conformity behaviour. 
The task of the subject consists of Judging the movement of a 
stationary light in a totally dark room. Conformity la also 
studied through attitude measurement and subjects' agreement 
with the statements. Thus the tasks used In conformity situation 
cover a wide range. These can be line Judgement, form Judgement, 
autokinetlo phenomenon, odour judgement, tasks Involving percep- 
tual Illusions, tasks connected with auditory Judgement, picking 
appropriate story descriptions, Judging literary pieces and tasks 
Involving opinions and attitudes. 
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Stnha (1952) used the spiral illusion to study the ©ffeot 
of a social faotor in perception, in a study by Hardy (1957) 
college males varying in aff illative motive were subjected to 
a group influence situation* In this situation their previously 
measured attitude toward divorce was either unanimously opposed 
or was opposed with the exception of one supporter. Th© subjects 
public reaction (conformity) and private response ( attitude 
change ) were measured. 

Weiner and HoGlnnles (1961) showed 27 successive present- 
ations of three schematically drawn human faoea - one smiling, 
one frowning and one ambiguous - to forty undergraduates. The 
subjects had to Judge whether the faces were smiling or frowning 
Each naive subject was tested with two confederates of the 
experimenter who were preinstructed how to respond. In a study 
by Strickland and Crowne (1962) a group atmosphere was simulated 
by means of tape recording. Subjects were presented with the 
conflicting demands of an unambiguous auditory stimulus and , 
the unanimous reports of three pre Instructed and prerecorded 
accomplices who gave inaccurate estimates. Conformity was 
measured by counting the number of times the naive subject gave 
the same incorrect response as the accomplices. 

Crowne and Marlowe (1964) measured conformity following 
Asoh'a method. The task consisted of Judging which circle had 
more dots in it. In another study they used a technique in 
which the subject had to determine the number of taps in a 
fixed Interval. A tape recorder was played for this purpose 
and the whole apparatus was made impressive to convince the 
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subject about the sincerity of the experiment. In a study by 
Garrigan and Julian (1966) subjects had to plolc appropriate 
story descriptions for a set of pictures for which popular 
story choices had been previously Indicated. 

Hating glanced at these measurement procedures, It can be 
said that In almost all conformity measuring situations some 
sort of deception Is practised. 

Seotlon IV : Studies Dealing with Situational Factors 

Two main stands hate been taken by psychologists dealing 
with conformity behaviour. On one hand are psychologists who 
emphasize situational factors in conformity behaviour and on 
the other hand are those psychologists who stress personality 
factors In Conformity behaviour. Studies dealing with group 
size, group composition, unanimity of group consensus, extreme- 
ness of group consensus and larger social context have shown 
the importance of situational factors* 

Sohachter (1951) studied the relation between relevance 
of task to the group’s function and norm sending. In some 
groups the activity assigned to the group corresponded to the 
purposes of the group, In other groups, it had nothing to do 
with the purposes of the group. He found that in the former 
groups greater pressure toward uniformity was exerted upon the 
deviant members . Also the deviant was assigned to a low status 
committee ( a measure of rejection ) to a far greater extent In 
the task- relevant than In the task- Irrelevant groups • 
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Conformity to group has been studied as a function of 
group success ( Kidd and Campbell, 1955 ). Three-person groups 
were given different degrees of success and failure in a colla- 
borative group task. The persona In groups given three- sue cesses 
and no failure showed significantly more movement In the direc- 
tion of the purported group average. The three-failure groups 
showed less conformity than the control group, although the 
difference was not found to be significant. Conformity behaviour 
has been shown by lerkowltz (195?) as a funotlon of liking for 
the group and the perceived merit of the group's behaviour, 

Blake, Helson and Mouton (195?) have shown conformity responses 
to be more frequent with dlffuoult Items, with small rather than 
large deviations of group opinion from the true responses and 
have also shown individual consistency in conformity behaviour 
over different tasks. 

In a study by Mo David (1959) message-oriented and souro©- 
orlented. individuals, were differentiated on the basis of consis- 
tent dispositional tendencies In the perception of interpersonal 
communication. Message-oriented individuals were found to be 
less susceptible to group influence, were not affected by mani- 
pulation of task difficulty and, showed a tendency to compromise 
with group Judgement rather than complete agreement. Authority 
was found to be more effective than majority In social influence 
in a line Judgement task ( Luohina and Luchina, 1961 ). 

The study of conformity has been extended to children by 
Isooe, Williams and Harvey (1963). Covering the age range 
seven to fifteen years, they used a simulated group conformity 
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situation In a factorial design in which sex, age, task diffi- 
culty, rural-urban residence and presence or absence of group 
pressure wore the independent variables. Results indicated that 
females conformed more than males, generally increasing from 
age seven upto twelve years and then decreasing whereas males 
increased from seven upto fifteen years. Urban males conformed 
leas than rural males. 

Hollander (1965) has shown that a significant increase in 
the Influence of the confederates occurred as trials progressed, 
presumably as a function of the successive evidence of competence 
Vldullsh and Ivan (1965) have studied the effects of information 
source status and dogmatism upon conformity behaviour. 

Johnson and Sclleppi (1969) studied the effects of ego- 
involvement on attitude ohange to high and low credibility 
communicators. Results indicated greater attitude ohange in 
low ©go- involvement - high source credibility situation than 
In the other three combinations of souroe credibility and ©go- 
involvement . The authors compared the Asoh type conformity 
situation to lower ego- Involvement - implausible communication 
treatment • 

Section V t Studies Sealing with Personality factors 

A number of studies have been conducted in a search of 
personality correlates of conformity behaviour. Investigators 
in this field conceptualize conformity as a stable and enduring 
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personality characteristic# and. therefore want to ohalk out the 
other personality variables that go with a tendency to conform 
or a tendency to remain independent. 

The extensive study by Adorno and others (1950) on autho- 
ritarian personality has interested the psychologists for a long 
time, Adorno and others have pointed out that a basically hier- 
archical, authoritarian, parent-child relationship is apt to 
carry over into a power-oriented, exploitlvely dependent atti- 
tude toward one* a sex partner and one's God. Convent lonality, 
rigidity, repressive denial, and the ensuing breakthrough of 
one's weakness, fear and dependency are other aspects of this 
fundamental personality pattern. Authoritarian personality is 
described as a cluster of traits found in some persona. It 
includes high degree of oonformlty, dependence upon authority, 
overcontrol of feelings and impulses, rigidity of thinking amd 
ethnocentrlsm. Jania (1954) studied the personality correlates 
of susceptibility to persuasion and substantiated the prediction 
that low self-esteem persons would be more readily influenced 
by others and persona with acute symptoms of neurotic anxiety 
would tend to he more resistant. 

O'Connor (1954) reported that social conformity is a 
consistent behaviour tendenoy. When viewed as a consistent 
personality characteristic it beoomea a valid and useful vari- 
able in accounting for the relationships between antecedent 
conditions and subsequent behaviour of individuals. Manifest 
Anxiety level did not have a' simple relationship with oonformlty 
but rigidity was directly related to conformity behaviour. 
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In another study Janla (1955) showed that different 
anxiety indices were differently related to susceptibility to 
persuasion, A high degree of neurotic anxiety gave rise to low 
perauaalbility* ( The findings were in the expected direction 
but not statistically significant ). k high degree of socially 
oriented anxiety and test anxiety gave rise to high persuas la- 
bility. 

Hardy (1957) found conformity to be a joint funotion of 
affillatlve motivation and condition of social support. Moeller 
and Apple zweig (1957) studied the relationship of social- approval 
and self- approval to oonformity behaviour. The results showed 
that high soo la 1- approval and low self- approval subjects yielded 
significantly more than either of the other groups. 

Mouton (1957) studied the psychological aspects of confor- 
mity behaviour of men and women and worked out a broad implica- 
tion for education. As people become more familiar with a wide 
rang© of topics they become less subject to possible coercive 
influence with a consequent deoreaae in oonformity of the kind 
which leads to inappropriate adjustments. Susoeptibllity to 
aooial influence was found to be a funotion of familiarity 
rather than the sex of the subject. 

Samelson (1957) studied the relationship of need for 
achievement and affiliation to oonformity under conditions of 


Continued. . . 
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full conflict and reduced oonfllot. He reported that In the 
full oonfllot condition the need for achievement was negatively 
related to conformity behaviour, though weakly* 

En&ler (1958) found no relationship between conformity 
and the personality measures used. H® reported that conformity 
was a function of the degree of social pressure. His findings 
further revealed individual differences In responding to that 
pressure. There was a generalized conformity factor and the 
suggestion of a compliance factor. 

In a study of age of Independence training and need for 
achievement, Krebs (1958) found that the greatest oonformity 
occurred under conditions of low need for achievement and late 
independence training. Need for achievement and relative age 
of Independence training in concurrent operation, had a syner- 
gistic effect regarding conformity. 

.Levy (1959) found affiliation and nurturanoe to be 
positively related to oonformity behaviour and he tro sexuality 
to be negatively related. 

Mann (1959) has presented a review of relationships 
between personality and perfonnance in small groups* Reviewing 
studies on conformity and personality, he pointed out that 
different types of personality measures have been used from 
time to time, i.e., self-ratings, peer ratings, questionnaires, 
objective^ testa, and checklists. Mann (1959) has shown that 
In case of adjustment# self* rat Inga and other techniques gave 
contradictory reports* Oonformers tended to see themselves as 
better adjusted but other techniques showed that well adjusted 
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individuals war© less likely to conform to opinions of others. 
In case of extroversion - introversion also, findings were 
Inconclusive. Dominance showed a clear out negative relation- 
ship with conformity behaviour* In case of conservatism the 
burden of evidence suggested that conservative, conventional 
and authoritarian subjects were more likely to yield than 
radical or unconventional individuals. 

Conformists had a low tolerance for ambiguity and a 
rigid, dogmatic and authoritarian outlook. Nadler (1959) 
reported that F-scale scores correlated .48 with conformity 
scores as measured in the Aaoh technique. 

Harvey and Cons lav 1 (I960) showed that status and 
conformity in informal groups were related hut the basic 
question of whether the high status person attained his status 
by conforming or did he conform because he had high status and 
wanted to maintain his position, remained unanswered. 

Patel and Gordon (I960) reported high suggestibility in 
girls in lower grades, when the source of suggestion was high 
in prestige or if th© items were difficult. Levey (1961) has 
pointed out the role that psychotherapy can play in helping 
the person compulsively driven either to conform or differ. 
Conformity and differing are discussed with respect to their 
neurotic and healthy aspects. 

Smith (1961) found that subject's susceptibility to 
group pressure was related to the degree of confidence in his 
judgement but not to his ego- strength. Strickland and Crown® 
(1962) found that the subjects with a high need for social 
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approval conformed significantly more than low-approval-need 
subjects. Thorne (1962) reported inslgnifioant findings. None 
of the results of the hirth- order, anxiety or rejection signi- 
ficantly Influenced oonformity scores. 

Experimentally reinforced oonformity oan be generalized 
to other objective and subjective materials on which feed back 
is not given. Females showed greater generalization of oon- 
formity behaviour than males (Allen and Crutchfield, 1963)* 

tiding an Asch type situation Appley and Moeller (1963) 
found practically no relationship between conformity and . 
personality variables from different inventories and profiles. 
Singh (1963) reported no significant differences but the trend 
showed that high extroversion and low neurotic ism subjects 
conformed more. 

McDavid and Slstrunk (1964) have shown that personality 
correlates of oonformity behaviour were a function of both sex 
and task solubility. 

Zajono and Wahl (1965) predicted that when conformity 
was perceived as instrumental to achievement a positive rather 
than negative relation between need for achievement and conform- 
ity would be obtained. The results substantiated the prediction. 

Fear and social comparison were studied as determinants 
of oonformity behaviour by Darley (1966). It was found that 
an increase in fear oaused increased oonformity and the increase 
became greater if oonformity pressures came from people toward 
whom the subject had affiliation. 
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Klein (19&?) reported that subjects who conformed consis- 
tently to th® earn® authorities shared the superficial approval 
orientation, hut also had more general approval needs and lower 
self-esteem and preferred regressive defence a. 

Bodge and Muenoh (1968) hypothesised that a minority 
of one would yield to majority opinions. Findings substantiated 
this prediction, hut the hypothesis of a direct positive o or re- 
lation between conformity and need for approval In the sixth 
grade children was not established. 

Costanso (1970) showed that self-blame and conformity 
were highly intercalated processes. Long (1970) studied 
relationships among I. Q., agreement response set, dogmatism 
and conforming Judgement and also differences in conforming 
judgement among differently structured racial groups . Results 
suggested that personal and social variables may be either 
mutually reinforcing or in oonfliot. 

Naidu and 3 Inha (1972) studied the relationship between 
anxiety and conformity behaviour. Fifty- five undergraduate 
students of Allahabad University were given 8 inha W-A Self 
Analysis Form. On the basis of th© scores subjects were 
divided Into High Anxiety and Low Anxiety groups . A variation 
of A sob (1952) method was used to test conformity behaviour, 
m one session there were seven accomplices and, the number 
of subjects varied from four to seven. The task used was 
that of size determination. Th® results supported the 
hypothesis that conformity would be a positive function of 
anxiety. Analysis of introspective reports also revealed 
certain interesting facts. In high anxiety group 54.5 % of 
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subjects reported anxiety especially when their judgements 
differed from those of experts. Whereas in low anxiety group 
only 21.4$ of subjects reported thlB. In high anxiety group 
18*3# of subjects reported confidence in spite of non-conform- 
ing judgements, whereas for low anxiety group the figure was 
49# . Thus both qualitative and quantitative findings revealed 
that high anxiety subjects conformed more as oompared to low 
anxiety subjects. 

Seotlon VI t Sex and Conformity . 

Different roles played by males and females in most 
cultural settings have led to the Investigation of sex differ- 
ences In conformity behaviour* 

Patel and Gordon (I960) studied factors associated with 
acceptance of suggestions using boys and girls in grades ten, 
eleven and twelve. Higher suggestibility was found in girls 
in the lower grades, when the souroe of suggestion was high in 
prestige or when the items were difficult. Crutohfield (Krech, 
Orutohfleld and Ballaohey, 1962) found females to be consist- 
ently more conforming than males* 

Isope, Williams and Harvey (1963) found that females 
conformed more than males, generally increasing from age seven 
upto twelve years and then decreasing whereas males increased 
from seven upto fifteen years. 

Carrlgan and Julian (1966) found that the first born or 
only children were more influencible than later born children 
and females were more Influencible than males. 
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Promllla Kapur (1970) has pointed out that In our cultural 
setting more conformity to norma Is demanded from females than 
from males. 

Thus a steady Increase In sophistication in conformity 
studies la seen. Early studies were content with demonstrating 
whether the group has or does not have an Influence. Modern 
studies are concerned with specifying conditions under which 
effects are demonstrable and the Impact of different conditions 
on individuals. The next step occurs when the experimenter 
specifies not only conditions hut properties of individual 
which modify or enhance the impact of the group. 

ai£0theg.ea. 

Conformity as a psychological process has got two aspects. 
One deals with the situation and the other with the personality 
characteristics of the oonformer . The personality of an indlvl- 
dual has an all-pervading influence on hla behaviour. For 
accurate predictions of conformity behaviour the factors 
determining conformity must be isolated and studied. Th® 
situational factors pertaining to group character is tie a are 
important but one must not undermine the importance of person- 
ality characteristics especially in the present era, when 
research in various fields is becoming more and more person- 
oriented and individualistic. Why is it that in an exactly 
similar situation one person conforms more than the other ? 
Obviously some individual difference is at work and to under- 
stand that, a study of personality attributes in connection 
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with conformity must be made. This is what the present work 
is designed for. 

On the basis of the above review it is seen that a number, 
of personality factors are related to conformity behaviour. 

Some important factors have been taken to be studied in the 
present study. A number of hypotheses have been worked out 
concerning the relationship between oonformlty and each 
personality factor. Difference in the conformity of males 
and females is also studied. 

Sex Difference In Conformity . 

In most oultural settings males and females have differ- 
ent roles to play. This difference is also demonstrated in 
matters oonoerning conformity behaviour. In the Indian cul- 
ture there appears a pronounced difference in the definition 
of sex roles in regard to the matter of oonformlty. The typloal 
feminine role tends to be defined as involving promulgation of 
the conventional values of the culture, dependence upon the 
group, submiss Ivon© as to male and avoidance of disagreement 
with others in the interests of group harmony. The typical 
masculine role tends to lay more stress on the ideals of self- 
sufficiency, self-assertion, independence of thought, standing 
on one’s own feet and oasting a shadow. 

promilla Kapur (1970) dealing with marriage and the life 
of working woman in India has pointed out that in a oountry 
like ours, where obeying social pressure, conventional behaviour, 
following the elders and submissiveness is appreciated In girls, 
sex differences in conformity pattern are expected. Marriages 
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In Indian community have been suooesaful from the beginning 
In the olden day a because husband and wife had to adjust to 
each other. There was no question of marital adjustment 
beoomlng a problem. Marriage was considered a social duty 
toward the family and the community and there was little 
thought of Individual interest. Roles, status and obligations 
were marked by, specified, and conflict was thus avoided. 

There was a definite value system and the domlnance-aubmis- 
slveness relationship was clearly structured, 

"According to the traditional norma of a society a 
husband la expected to be the authoritarian figure whose will 
should always dominate the domestic scene*.. The wife should 
regard him as her 'master* and should 'serve him faithfully*.. 
The husband is 'superior', the wife la the 'subordinate' (Dube 
1967). Srlnivas (194-2) has also pointed out that a wife has 
to adhere more to a set pattern laid down for her than a 
husband. Complete devotion and obedience to husband Is 
expected. The expected subordinate position of wife elimi- 
nates much oonfliot and tension. 

Now the situation la somewhat changed. Clear out values 
and roles are fading out. An era of oonfliot and confusion 
has started. Absence of well-aeflned social values makes 
likelihood of oonfliot greater but still on the Indian scene 
males are granted more freedom than females. Boys are free to 
enjoy, they oan have nights out, but girls are still expected 
to maintain traditional values and patterns. The burden of 
maintaining the norms and traditions lies heavier on the 



shoulder of the Indian woman than the Indian man even In the 
twentieth century. Thus girls are brought up to he more 
conforming, norm- adhering and adjustable. The cultural set- 
ting la of such a nature that more conformity Is demanded of 
girls than of boys. 

Studies dealing with sex differences in conformity 
behaviour show females to be more conforming. Crutchfield 
(Krech, Crutchfield and Balia obey, 1962) found that females 
consistently earned higher conformity scores than males. This 
difference tended to get larger as the testing session conti- 
nued? on the average the conformity scores for males tended 
to decline over the duration of the session whereas the average 
scores for females tended to rise, 

Carrlgan and Julian (1966) studied birth order and sex 
differences in conforming behaviour under neutral and socially 
threatening conditions. The sample consisted of 96 sixth grad® 
children. As hypothesized, first bora or only children were 
more influenolble than later born children, and females were 
more influenolble than males. These differences increased under 
conditions of hightened affiliation arousal. In another study 
by Patel and Gordon (I960) factors associated with acceptance 
of suggestions were studied using boys and girls In grades ten, 
eleven and twelve • Higher suggestibility was found in girls in 
lower grades. 

is oo®, Williams and Harvey (1963) used a factorial design 
in Which age, sex, tafck- difficulty , rural-urban residence and 
presence or absence of group pressure were the independent 
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variables* It was found that females conformed more than males. 

Hies© studies consistently point out the trend in confor- 
mity behaviour. Females are more conforming than males* Promills 
Kapur (1970) has also pointed out that on the Indian seen® more 
conformity to norms is demanded from females and more freedom 
is granted to males# On the basis of this hypothesis number 
one la developed that other conditions remaining the same 
females would tend to have a higher conformity score as com- 
pared to males. 

Conformity and Anxiety 

The relationship of conformity and anxiety has been under 
investigation for a long time because it has been found that 
non-oonformlty is often anxiety producing for the subject. In 
hia ©lassie experiments on conformity behaviour Aaoh (1952) has 
demonstrated that even the strongest independent subject tended 
to feel some anxiety and depression when he found that he was 
not In agreement with others and was standing alone. When the 
naive subjects were Interviewed after the experimental session 
they told the experimenter that the perceived discrepancy bet- 
ween their judgements and that of the group created tension 
within them and' they tended to doubt their own Judgement, not 
that of the majority. One subject reported: M I felt disturbed* 
putzled, separated, like an outcast from the rest, livery time I 
disagreed I was beginning to wonder if I wasn't beginning to 
look funny." This introspective report clearly shows that even 
in a structured situation where the group Judgement is wrong, 
the unanimity of group creates strong pressures and the individua 
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wanti to agree with the group. If he can sacrifice his 
sensory reality for social reality, he oonforms and resolves 
his oonfllot, hut if he sticks to his own oorreot judgement 
In opposition to that of the group, he tends to get anxious, 
feels disturbed, and doubts his own judgement at times* The 
strong group pressure creates tension within the subject. 

The subject does not want to oppose the unanimous majority 
and If he does he feels anxious. 

Crutchfield (Xrech, Crutchfield and Ballaohey, 1962) 
making an extensive study of personality correlates of 
conformity behaviour found the conformists to be more anxious 
( r *30 to .40). 

Naidu and Slnha (1972) found that conformity was a 
positive function of anxiety. 

Hoffman (1957) has reported that oonformlty has an 
anxiety reducing function for the compulsive conformists - 
those whose conformity la baaed on non-ratlonal needs to 
agree with one's peer group. Feelings of Insecurity, lack 
of confidence and inferiority feelings are characteristics 
of an anxious person. Non-conformity on the part of such a 
person enhances these feelings. Anxiety la the self-inflicted 
punishment for non-conformity in the other- directed man and 
falling In line with the group provides reassurance. 

On the basis of the above discussion hypothesis no. two 
is developed that other conditions remaining the same confor- 
mists would tend to have a higher level of anxiety as compared 
to independents. 
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Conformity and Intelligence , 

Th© cognitive functioning of an individual has a oloae 
connection with the aotual amount of yielding measured experi- 
mentally. The conformity situation is one in which persons 
with a higher level of intelligence and insight can guess 
about the real nature of the situation and at the same time 
using the rational mind ohooae to yield or not to yield to 
the influences. An independent individual is not one who 
always resists group pressure but one who oan see the pros 
and the cons of the issue and then if he thinks it proper he 
either yields or maintains his independence. This ability 
greatly depends on the person's cognitive functioning, his 
general ability to see relationships, his perseverance if he 
thinks he la following the right path and his intellectual 
capacity as a whole* A bright subject is more likely to 
guess the tjrue nature of the experiment than a dull one., who 
is boorish and quitting. . Crutchfield (Kreoh, Orutohfleld and 
Ballaohey, 1962) found conformists to be leas intelligent 
than independents. Correlation of conformity with donoept 
Mastery Test^ / a high level test of intellig©noe ; was -*50 
or higher. 

On the basis of the above discussion hypothesis number 
three is developed that other conditions remaining the same 
conformists would have a lower level of intelligenoe as 
compared to, independents. 

Conformity and Conservatism* 

Another personality dimension bearing close relationship 
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to the amount of yielding la oonservatism-radicallam. 
Dictionary meaning of conservatism refera to disposition to 
maintain existing Institutions, being moderate and oautlous. 
Radicalism on the other hand means desiring reforms and having 
a liberal outlook. This dimension refers to modes of experi- 
encing and adapting to problems, Radioals are more well- 
informed and more lnollned to experiment with problem situa- 
tions and less inclined to moralize. 

Crutchfield (Kreoh, Crutchfield and Ballachey, 1962) 
found conformists to show greater tendencies toward rigidity 
of cognitive processes and poverty of ideas as contrasted 
with greater oapacity for cognitive restructuring and for 
novel ideas found in independent subjeota. Conformists 
expressed attitudes and values of a far more conventional 
and moralistic nature than independents. This was often 
coupled with a rigid, dogmatic and authoritarian outlook* 

Since the hahavlour of a conformist denotes aooeptlng 
the opinion of others or group norms because of their tradi- 
tional or majority value, hypothesis number four is developed 
that other conditions remaining the same conformists would 
tend to be more conservative as oompared to independents* 

Conformity and Conventionality 

A somewhat related personality dimension is that of 
‘Praxernia* and 'autia*. On one hand we have a person who is 
practical* careful* conventional, regulated by external real- 
ities and proper. The other side of the picture shows an 



practical matters and bohemian (Oattell and Eber, 1962). 
Crutchfield (KTech, Crutohfield and Ballaohey, 1962) found in 
his study that conformists had occupational interest patterns 
which were similar to those professions generally regarded as 
placing more stress on social conventional values# The Interest 
patterns of Independent subjects tended to be similar to those 
of persona in occupations oalling for artistic and scientific 
originality, i.e., artist, musician, author- journalist, arohl- 
tectjeto. The ratings of conformists and independents by 
expert psychological observers showed that independents were 
described as original and imaginative, who sought and enjoyed 
aesthetic and sensuous impressions, whereas conformists tended 
to be described as having a narrow range of Interests, Judging 
self and others in conventional terms suoh as popularity, the 
correct thing to do, group opinion etc. The independents were 
rated as oonoemed with philosophical problems, thinking and 
associating to ideas in an unusual way, possessing unconven- 
tional thought processes. These ratings were made by observers 
in complete ignorance of subjects’ performance on conformity 
task* 

On the basis of the above discussion hypothesis number 
five is developed that other conditions remaining the same 
conformists would tend to be more conventional as oompared to 
Independents# 

Conformity and Confidence 

Confidence in one’s judgement and behaviour is related 
Inversely to feelings of anxiety and consequently to conformity 
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&@ a positive correlation between oonforraity and anxiety ha® 
been hypothesised. Crutchfield (Kreob, Grutohfield and Bel- 
lachey, 1952) baa reported that confcrrniata war® inclined 
toward pronounced feelings of personal inferiority and 
inadequacy. They lacked e@Xf»aonfid@noe and had l®aa insight 
and realistic approach -in their self- percept ions. Eatings 
also show that conformists w@r® unable to make decisions 
without vaso illation or a® lay and showed hesitancy all th® 
time. Independents were pie ©id, self-assured, confident and 
serene, showing untroubled adequacy, whereas conformists were 
apprehensive, worrying, depressed and troubled showing guilt* 
pronemess. Conformists, were described as having a readiness 
to feel guilty. 

Hoffman (1957) has pointed out that feelings of 
Insecurity, inferiority and lack of confidence are character- 
istics of an anxious person, son-conformity on th® part of 
such a person enhances these feelings. 

Smith (1951) also found that yielding on Judgement® 
made on Galton bar was a function of the degree to whioh 
subject felt confident in his Judgement. 

On the basis of th® above discussion hypothesis number 
six is developed that other conditions remaining the same 
conformists would tend to be less confident as compared to 
independents. 

Conformity Related to .Dominance and Group pependenoy 

in terms of interpersonal relations two personality 
dimensions are very important in affecting the actual inter- 



personal behaviour. The first dimension deals with submis- 
sivene as** dominance and the second one with group-adherence 
vs. Self-sufficiency. The exhaustive study of Orutehfleld 
(Krech, Crutchfield and Ballachey, 1962) points out that 
conformists exhibited intense preoccupation with other people* 
as contrasted with the more self-contained autonomous attitu- 
des of the Independent persona. Conformists exhibited passi- 
vity, suggestibility and dependence upon others while at the 
same time there was considerable evidence of basically dis- 
turbed and distrustful attitudes toward other people. In 
terns of ratings oonformlsts wer© described as respecting 
authority, submissive, compliant and overly accepting. They 
tended to do the prescribed things* They were overly respon- 
sive to other people's evaluations rather than their own and 
allowed others to exploit them. Independent subject on the 
other hand was an effective leader, took an ascendant role In 
relation to others Instead of being pursued, and he was 
persuasive. He was turned to for advice and reassurance, he 
was self-reliant, independent in Judgement, and able to think 
for himself. The independent subject valued his own Indepen- 
dence and autonomy. Conformists tended to be humble, mild, 
obedient, sound group-joiners and followers. Independents 
tended to be aggressive and stubborn, self-sufficient and 
resourceful. Again In terms of ratings the Independent subject 
expressed his hostility directly. 

. Croup-dependence and submisaiveness are close concomi- 
tants of conformity behaviour as the term itself means yielding 



to group pressure, accepting others' opinions and relying on 
others . 

Mann (1959) reported a negative trend between conformity 
and dominance, levy (1959) too found dominance to be negatively 
related to conformity behaviour. 

Krebs (195S) found that the earlier the occurrence of 
independence training during childhood, more resistant the 
individual would he to group pressures to conform. 

This discussion led to the development of hypothesis 
number seven that other conditions remaining the same conform- 
ists would tend to he more submissive in their interpersonal 
behaviour than independents, and hypothesis number eight that 
other conditions remaining the same conformists would tend to 
adhere more to the group- Judgement than independents. 

Conformity and Eflo-Strength 

In terms of motivational and emotional functioning 
independents with their rational mind, balanced outlook and 
Intellectual capacity have more emotional stability. According 
to Crutchfield the ratings of conformists showed that they became 
confused, disorganized and un-adaptive under stress. Having 
apprehensions, worry, anxiety and guilt-proneness, their emotion- 
ality was unbalanced and disorganised. They were easily affected 
by feelings, we re emotionally less stable and easily upset. The 
anxiety, worry and emotional instability made them look for the 
support of others by conforming to their opinions, actions and 
values. A person who is emotionally stable, faces reality and can 
calmly consider the pros ana cons ef the matter, he is more likely 
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to make his own deals ion that he thinks to he appropriate* 
Crutchfield (Kreoh, Crutchfield and Ballaohey, 1962) reported 
conformists to b© clearly low in ego-strength and ha ability to 
cope under stress. A measure based on the readiness of soldiers 
to fire their guns effectively under battle conditions in the 
Korean conflict was found to correlate -.38, with conformity 
score in a sample of military officers. Thus on the basis of 
theoretical evidence and empirical research the hypothesis 
number nine was developed that other conditions remaining the 
same, conformists would tend to have lower ego- strength as 
compared to independents. 

Conformity and Shyness 

The general control, oorrectlveness and conventionality 
of the conformist personality leads us to another dimension of 
personality, 'threct la and'parmia. * Three t la' persons are shy, 
restrained, diffident and timid, whereas 'parmla' persons are 
venturesome, socially bold, uninhibited and spontaneous (Cattell 
and Eber, 1962). Conformists are precise, controlled and proper 
in their behaviour. Crutchfield (Kreoh, Crutchfield and Balla- 
chey, 1962) points out that conformists tend to exhibit emotional 
constriction, lack of spontaneity, repression of impulses and 
indirect expression of hostility. Ratings also described con- 
formist as over-controlling his impulses, Inhibited, needlessly 
delaying or denying gratification. The independent was described 
as an expressive, ebullient person, active and vigorous. This led 
to the development of hypothesis number ten that other conditions 
remaining the same conformists would tend to be shy and restrained 
as compared to Independents. 
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On the basis of the above discussion it was hypothesized 
In general terns that other conditions remaining the same, 
conformists would tend to be anxious, less Intelligent, con- 
servative, conventional, less confident, submissive and group- 
dependent, They would lack ego-strength as compared to 
independents and would be shy and restrained in their behaviour, 
and that conformity behaviour would be more prominent in females 
than in males. 



CHAPTER III 


METHODOLOGY 
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Three measures were developed to measure the conformity 
level of the subjects. The first two measures were for measur- 
ing the trait in question in an experimental situation with two 
planted subjects. The third one was an attltudlnal measure in 
which attitude towards non-oonformity deploted in certain 
pictures was measured. 

(1) Mood Judgement Test 

The mood judgement test was designed on the lines of 
A'SQh (1952) . A mood judgement situation was used in whioh the 
subject along with two confederates of the experimenter bad to 
judge the mood of the photographs shown. For this purpose such 
photographs of human subjects were chosen In whioh the ohanoes 

f 

were both of pleasant Judgement and of unpleasant Judgement. 

The rationale of this experiment was that the photographs were 
of a type for which both Judgements pleasant and unpleasant 
could be given. The photographs did not depict either of the 
moods strikingly. If the subject agreed with the extreme Judge- 
ments of the confederates over the photographs, he was being 
influenced by them and showing conformity behaviour. 

The general plan of the experiment consisted of seating 
the subject with two pre- instructed confederates of the experi- 
menter. One confederate being male and the other one being 
female . The confederates were research soholars in psychology. 
Photographs of neutral human faces were presented to the three 
persons. The subject was led to believe that the planted 
subjects were genuine. No indication of their being pre- 
instruoted was given. The task of the subjects consisted 
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of telling the mood of the person shown in the photograph. For 
this purpose they were provided with a five-point rating aoale 
ranging from 'very pleasant 'pleasant', 'neither pleasant 
nor unpleasant', 'unpleasant 'to' very unpleasant'. The subject 
was to put a tick mark against the oategory that he thought 
most suitable for the ploture shown. It was so arranged that 
the subject was the last to voioe his opinion. The pre-lnstruo- 
ted confederates gave unanimous answers and it was seen whether 
the subject agreed with the confederates or not. 

Material Selection 

Photographs of human faces, males and females, were taken 
from 'Dharmyug* and 'Illustrated Weekly of India'. These are 
popular weekly magazines. The former is in Hindi and the latter 
in English. 

Twenty-five plotures were taken and pasted on separate 
cards. These twenty-five plotures were shown to twenty-six 
Judges who Judged every ploture as 'pleasant' or 'unpleasant'. 

In this way there were twenty-six responses for each ploture 
Judging it to be 'pleasant' or 'unpleasant'. In this experi- 
ment, the experimenter wanted neutral pictures on whioh 

'pleasant' or 'unpleasant* expressions were not Shown in a 

2 

striking manner. For this purpose x was worked out for. 
every picture in terms of 'pleasant' and 'unpleasant' responses. 
The pictures whioh had x 2 as insignificant meant that noth 
'pleasant' and 'unpleasant' answers were given for them and 
truly they neither depicted 'pleasant' nor 'unpleasant' mood* 
These were the pictures whioh were taken for the experiment* 
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The rational© In material selection was the ohoioe of ambiguous 
material so that there were equal ohancea of material being 
judged "pleasant* or ’unpleasant'* 

SoorlnK 

The scoring was done in terms of the distance that the 
subject’s response had from the group response. The neutral 
category which was 'neither pleasant nor unpleasant' was 
scored zero. Categories in the direction of group response 
were scored as positive and in the opposite direction as 
negative, denoting conformity and non-conformity. If the group 
response was 'very pleasant' and the subject said, 'unpleasant', 
he scored -1. If the subjeot said, 'very unpleasant', he 
soored *2. if he said, "neither pleasant nor unpleasant", he 
scored zero* If the subjeot said, ’pleasant', he scored +l 
and if he agreed with the group and said, 'very pleasant ' , he 
soored +2. Five pictures were shown taohistoaoopioally to the 
subject and an average worked out. 

The experiment was tried out on ten subjects to see that 
everything was satisfactory. This revealed certain faota: 

it) it needed extreme skill and caution on the part of the 
planted subjects to oonvlnoe the subjeot that the experi- 
ment was not a hoax of any kind. Subjects used to guess 
that the confederates were purposely agreeing with each 
other . 

2) The names were oalled in a uniform order. First the 
confederates were asked and then the subject. This made 
him suspicious. 
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In general, the subject seemed to he somewhat suspicious. 
In order to allay his suspicions a few changes were brought 
about In the experiment . 

The confederates were reminded of the Importance of their 
keeping up the pretence e They were told to be very cautious. 
Five more pictures were included In the series. These consti- 
tuted the buffer items. The first five pictures were the pic- 
tures on which response was measured. These five pictures 
were included only for convincing the subject. No account was 
taken of the responses on buffer Items in scoring. These, too, 
were neutral plotures. Thus the whole series consisted of ten 
photographs ( PP» 82-83 ), On the buffer items the subject 

was asked to voice his opinion, either first or second, so that 
he dia not feel that he was always the last one to voice his 
opinion. The confederates were told to disagree with eaoh 
other on buffer items and at times to agree with the subject. 
The critical trials and buffer Items were mixed up and a random 
selection of the number in the aeries was made. The crltloal 
trials werej 2, 4, 5, 8, 9 and confederates’ responses 

were* 'very unpleasant', 'very pleasant', 'pleasant', 'very , 
unpleasant' and 'very pleasant' respectively. A further change 
was made in terms of scoring. The two dimensional scoring • 
proved to be tedious and unnecessary. It was decided to give 
score 2 to the response that was identical with confederates ' 
response, A response that was at a distance of one category 
from confederates ' response was soored 1 and a response at 
two or more category distances was scored zero# The scores In 
the five trials were added up In the end. 
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TABLE 9 

Statistics For Sox Different® in forms 
of Behavioural Conformity scores 


Group 

I 

Mean 

SB 

Skewness 

Male 

50 

9.22 

2,80 

- .30 

Female 

50 

10.46 

3.30 

- .04 


(ill) In oRs© of Altitudinal Gonformlty Score the difference 
m& again in th® hypothes Ued direction and highly significant. 

The difference reached th® on® percent level of confidence denot- 
ing « true and reliable difference. Females wore found to display 
si or® conformity behaviour than Males. 

TA3IS 10 

Statistics For Sex Difference in forms of 
Altitudinal Conformity score 


Group 

1 

Mean 

12 

i 

1 

Male 

50 

- ,46 

2.20 

- .07 

Female 

50 

+ .86 

1.82 

+ .20 


3.20 c.Ql 
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Summary 

The results show that Female a ha.fi a higher conformity 
score as compared to Males. The three indices of conformity 
behaviour - Fooled conformity Score, Behavioural Conformity 
Score and Attttudlnal Conformity Score yielded similar direc- 
tion of sex differences, but th® difference wma more pro- 
nounced in case of Attitudtn&l Conformity Score than in the 
oaaesof Pooled Conformity Score and Behavioural Conformity 
Score, 

ITT Conformity and Personality Variable s 

Two measures cf personality variables were used t the 
Slnha Anxiety Seel* (1961, 196'®) measured the Anxiety level 
of th® subject* The Indian adaptation of Cattell* s Id INF. 
Test (1962),, developed by Jalota and isapoor was used for 
m@a»«rin« personality variables. Th© sixteen personality 
factors measured by this teat are I Warmth, Intelligence, 

Ego- strength, Dominance, Surgency, super-ego Strength, Shyness 
Sensitiveness, Paranoid tendency, Conventionality, Shrewdness, 
Confidence, Conservatism, Group- dependence , self -sentiment 
formation and Ergio Tension. Eight personality factors were 
selected in this study . These selected factors werei Intel- 
ligence, conservatism. Conventionality, Confidence, Dominance, 
Group -dependency , Ego- strength and Shyness. Product-moment 
correlations between conformity scores and each of the persona 
llty variables were worked out* 
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Since Male a and Females were found to differ significantly 
in terms of their Conformity Scores it was decided to do all 
further analysis separately for Males and Females. 

Conformity and Anxiety 

It was hypothesised that conformity and anxiety would he 
positively correlated with each other because for a worried and 
anxious individual conformity would provide reassurance and 
group- support. As has been pointed out in the proceeding section 
(Section II), the conformity distributions showed negligible 
skewness. Anxiety distributions were also near normal (Table 11). 
This Justified the use of simple Product-Moment Correlation. 


TABIE 11 

Statist lo s for Anxiety Distribution 


croups 

S 

Mean 

so 

Skewness 

Male 

50 


19*0 

♦ .19 

Female 

50 


16.6 

- .17 


(1) Pooled Conformity Score and Anxiety 

In accordance with the expectation a positive correla- 
tion was found between Pooled Conformity Scores and Anxiety 
Scores (Table 12). conformists tended to have a high level of 
anxiety ( r = + .62 « £ * + *3*)* In ease of the Females the 
relationship was not as marked as that of the Males. 
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TAB IS 12 

Correlation between Fooled Conformity score and Anxiety 


Bex 

Group 

ft 

Mean 

£ 


E 


Conformity 


8.94 




Males 

Anxiety 

50 

36.70 

+ .62 

48 

^.01 


Conformity 


11.12 




Females 

Anxiety 

50 

37.90 

♦ .34 

48 

A 

a 


The correlation coefficient was higher In oaae of Male® 
than In the oaae of Females. The significance of difference 
between these correlations was tested. The two were 
converted Into corresponding & scores and then the significance 
of difference between the two zjja was determined (Garrett, 1965)* 
The compariaon of Male and Female coefficients is given below 
(Table 13). 

TABLE 13 

Difference between Male and Female rig. 


Group 

ft 

£ 

ft 

Male 

50 

+ .62 

•73 

Female 

50 

♦ .34 

.35 


1.8 not significant 
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The difference between the correlation coefficients for 
Male and Female groups was not found to be significant. This 
difference, therefore, did not denote a true difference. 

(11) Behavioural Conformity Soore and Anxiety 

The behavioural Index of conformity yielded similar 
relationships with anxiety scores. The two variables were 
found to be associated as shown In Table 14. 


TABIE 14 

Correlation between Behavioural Conformity 
Score and Anxiety 


Sex 

Croups 

a 

Mean 

r 

df 

EL 

Males 

Behavioural 

Conformity 

50 

9.22 

+ .57 

48 

<.01 


Anxiety 


36.70 




Females 

Behavioural 
Confer mity 

50 

10.46 

+ .4i 

48 

<.01 


Anxiety 


37.90 





The relationship was higher in the case of Hales though 
the difference between the two rjs. was not significant. 

(ill) Attitudlnal Conformity Soore and Anxiety 

The anxiety scores were correlated with the second 
component of the Pooled Conformity Soore - The Attitudlnal 
Conformity Soore. The hypothesis that conformity and anxiety 
would be positively correlated was supported by the findings. 
The results are summarized below (Tahle 15) * 
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TAB IE 15 


Correlation between Attltudinal Conformity 
Score and Anxiety 


Sex 

Groups 

I 

Mean 



£ 

Males 

Attltudinal 

Conformity 

Anxiety 

50 

-.46 

36.70 

+ .46 

48 

<.01 

Females 

Attltudinal 

Conformity 

Anxiety 

50 

+ .86 

37.90 

+ .29 

48 

<.05 


Summary 

Th® roaulta suggest that conformity behaviour and anxiety 
level were positively related to each other. The three Indices 
of conformity behaviour - Pooled Conformity Score, Behavioural 
Conformity Score and Attltudinal Conformity Score yielded 
similar relationships and strengthened the conclusion that 
conformists tended to be more anxious.. 

Conformity and Intelligence 

The degree and direction of relationship between Conform- 
ity and intelligence was tested by Produo t-Moment correlation. 
Before working out the correlation the distributions were 
checked for skewness. The oonforraity distributions showed 
negligible skewness, as pointed out in Section II. Table 16 
shows that In case of intelligence also distributions were not 
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TABLE 16 

Statistics for intelligence Distribution 


Groups 

E 

Mean 

IE 

Skewness 

Male 

50 

5.58 

1.61 

+ .46 

Female 

50 

5.62 

1.42 

-.04 


(1) Booled Conformity and Intelligeno© 

The coefficients of correlation were not in the expected 
direction. Therefore, the hypothesis that conformists would 
tend to have a low level of Intelligence was not supported. 
Contrary to the expectation, the correlations were positive 
between oonformity and intelligence (Table 17). But the values 
for both Males and Females were so low that probability of chance 
factor could not be ruled out. In the case of Females the 
correlation coefficient approximated aero value. No definite 
conclusion could be drawn from the data. 

TAB IE 17 

Correlation between Fooled Conformity Score and Intelligeno® 


Sex Groups 

ft 

Mean 

r 

df 

E 

Fooled Conformity 


8.94 




Male 

50 


+ .13 

48 

na 

Intelligence 


5.58 




Fooled Conformity 


11.12 




Female 

50 


+ .01 

48 

ns 

Intelligence 


5.62 
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(11) Behavioural Conformity Score and Intelligence 

The intelligence scores yielded similar relationships 
with the behavioural index of oonformlty (Table 18)* One 
variable Gould explain at most one percent varianoe in the 
other variable. Du© to the extremely low magnitude of 
oorrelation coefficients, no definite conclusion oould be 
drawn • 

TABUS 18 


Correlation between Behavioural Conformity Score 
and intelligence 


Sex 

Groups £ 

Mean 

r 

df 

E 


Behavioural Conformity 

9.22 




Male 

50 


+.11 

48 

ns 


Intelligence 

5.58 





Behavioural Conformity 

10.46 




Female 50 


+ .01 

48 

ns 


Intelligence 

5.62 





(111) Attltudlnal Conformity Score and Intelligence 

The correlation of intelligence with the second component 
of fooled Conformity Score « Attltudlnal Index , was also In the 
same direction and Inoonolusiv©. in the case of females the 
oorrelation was almost zero. The values are given in Table If. 
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TABUS 19 

Correlation between Attitudinal Conformity score 
and Intelligeno# 


sex Croups 

1 

Mean 



E 

Attitudinal Conformity 


-.46 




Male 

50 


+ .12 

48 

ns 

Intelligence 


5*58 




Attitudinal Conformity 


+ .86 




Female 

50 


+.01 

48 

ns 

Intelligence 


5.62 





Summary 

The results failed to support a negative relationship 
between Conformity and Intelligence, Extremely low value® of 
correlation were found in the positive direction. All the 
three indices - Pooled Conformity Score, Behavioural Conformity 
Score and Attitudinal Conformity Score yielded negligible 
correlation coefficients and, therefor®, no conclusion could 
be drawn from the data regarding the relationship. 

Conformity and Conservatism 

The dimension of conservatism and radicalism refers to the 
views and values of the individual regarding all that is tradi- 
tional* In the case of conformity a high score denoted more 
conformity and a low score less conformity . In case of 
conservatism, conservatives were on the low end of the continuum 
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and radicals ware on the high end. Conformists were hypothe- 
sised to he more conservative and, therefore, a negative 
oorrelation was expected between the two variables. The data 
were checked for skewness and its not being high ( Table 20 ) 
Justified the use of Product Moment Oorrelation. 


TABI2S 20 

Statistloa for Conservatism-Radicalism 
Distribution 


Croups 


Mean 

■S 

Skewness 

Male 

50 

5.62 

1,46 

+ .25 

Female 

50 

5.06 

1.64 

+ .26 


(1) Pooled Conformity score and Conservatism 

The male sample and the female sample coefficients of 
oorrelation were in the opposite direction. For males the 
hypothesised negative oorrelation between conformity and 
conservatism was obtained. For the female sample the relation- 
ship found was positive (Table 21). in both the oases, the 
correlations approximated sero and did not rule out the 
possibility of chance factors. The experimenter was not able 
to draw any conclusion regarding the nature of the relationship. 
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TABLE 21 


Correlation between Pooled Conformity Score and Conservatism 


Sex Croups 

N 

Mean 

£ 

M 

£ 

Pooled Conformity 


8.94 




Male 

50 


-.04 

48 

ns 

Conservatism 


5.62 




Pooled Conformity 


11.12 




Female 

50 


+ .04 

48 

ns 

Conservatism 


5.06 





(11) Behavioural Conformity So ore and Conservation! 

On breaking the Pooled Conformity So ore Into Behavioural 
and Attltudlnal indices and correlating conservatism with 
Behavioural Conformity Score once again values tended to 
approximate aero (Table 22). The possibility of chance factors 
not being ruled out these correlations could not be taken as 
representatives of a true relationship between the two 
variables. 
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TABUS 22 

Correlation between Behavioural Conformity Score and 
Conservatism 


flex Groups 

N 

Mean 

r 

df 

R 

Behavioural Conformity 


9.22 




Hale 

50 


+ .04 

48 

ns 

Conservatism 


5.62 




Behavioural Conformity 


10.46 




Female 

50 


+ .03 

48 

ns 

Conservatism 


5.06 





(ill) Attltudlnal Conformity floor® and Conservatism 

Th© correlation coefficients between conservatism and 
Attltudlnal Conformity scores were again extremely low and the 
probability of chance factors influencing the data could not 
be ruled out. For males the r was slightly higher than what 
had been reported so far, and was in the expected direction. 

But even this value was not high enough to enable the expert- 
menter to reach some firm conclusion regarding the relationship* 
The values can be found in Table 23 . 









TABLE 23 

Attltudlnal Conformity Score and Conservatism 


Sex 

Group 

N 

Mean 

r 

af 

£ 


Attltudlnal Conformity 


-.46 




Male 


50 


-45 

48 

ns 


Conservatism 


5.62 





Attltudlnal Conformity 


+ . 86 




Female 

50 


+ .04 

48 

ns 


Conservatism 


5.06 





Su mmary 

The data failed to reveal an Inverse relationship 
between Conservatism and conformity. The values reported 
were of extremely low magnitude and no consistent direction 
of relationship could be assessed from the results. At moat, 
one variable could aooount for only two percent variance of 
of the other variable, and this too oould have been due to 
chance. All three indices of conformity behaviour failed to 
reveal the expeoted Inverse relationship between the two 
variables. 
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Conformity and Convent tonality 

Conventionality refers to the extent of responsibility 
felt by the individual In hla affairs. It denotes practloal 
mindedness, practical needs and narrowed interests. It was 
hypothesized that conform lata would tend to be more conven- 
tional* The high end of the dimension had unconventionality 
and the low end conventionality, whereas in the case of 
conformity the high end depicted more conformity and the low 
end lea® conformity. Therefore, a negative correlation was 
expected between the two variables. Since data were not 
found to be badly skewed (Table 24) Product Moment correlation 
was used to teat the relationship# 


TABLE 24 

Statistics for Conventionality Distribution 


Croups 

N 

Mean 

SD 

Skewness 

Male 

50 

5.58 

1.38 

+ .26 

Female 

50 

4.86 

1.80 

-.07 


(1) Pooled Conformity Soore and Conventionality 

The relationship between conformity and conventionality 
was low but in the expected negative direction (Table 85), The 
correlation not being significant the probability of recurrence 
was not high but the trend of the findings was in the hypothe- 


sized direction 
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TABUS 25 


Correlation between Fooled Conformity Score and Conventionality 


Sex Group 

& 

Mean 

r 

df 

£ 

Pooled Conformity 


8.94 




Male 

50 


-.24 

48 

ns 

Conventionality 


5.58 




Pooled Conformity 


11.12 




Female 

50 


-.1? 

48 

ns 

Conventionality 


4.86 





(11) Behavioural Conformity Score and Conventionality 

Correlations of Conventionality Scores wltii;bhe behavioural 
aspect of conformity were again in the negative direction but 
below the level of significance (Table 26). In the case of 
females the r was negligible. 
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TABUS 26 

Correlation between Behavioural Conformity Score and 
Conventionality 


Sex 

Groups 

& 

Mean 

r 

df 

£ 


Behavioural Conformity 


9*22 




Male 


50 


*•19 

48 

ns 


Conventionality 


5.58 





Behavioural Conformity 


10.46 




Female 

50 


-.08 

48 

ns 


Conventionality 


4.86 





(111) Attltudinal Conformity Score and Conventionality 

The attltudinal Index of oonformlty behaviour yielded 
higher correlation coefficients. In the case of females the 
r reached the five percent level of confidence ruling out 
chance factors, (Table 27). The interesting finding that 
correlations were higher with attltudinal index of conformity 
behaviour than with the behavioural index, indicated that the 
attltudinal index of conformity behaviour might reach deep- 
lying trends of conformity more effectively. Thus the relation- 
ship with personality variables might be different for the two 
aspects of conformity. 
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TABLE 27 

Correlation between Attitudinal Conformity score and 
Conventionality 


Sex Croups 

& 

Mean 

r 

df 

E 

Attitudinal Conformity 


-.46 




Male 

50 


-.25 

48 

ns 

Conventionality 


5.58 




Attitudinal Conformity 


+ .86 




Female 

50 


-.29 

48 

< ."05 

Conventionality 


4.86 





Summary 

The data failed to reach the statistical criterion, but 
a negative relationship was found between oonformlty and 
conventionality. The trend of the findings was in the expected 
direction, but the relationship was not large enough to rule 
out the probability of ohanoe factors. Attitudinal conformity 
score yielded higher correlation coefficients than behavioural 
conformity score. 

Oonformlty and Confidence 4 

Confidence implies trust and reliance on oneself. The 
measure of confidence In this study ( 16 pp Test ) placed 
confidence on the low end of the dimension and lack of 
confidence on the high end. Since conformists were hypothesised 
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to laok confidence, a positive relationship was expeoted bet- 
ween the two variables. The relationship was tested by Product- 
Moment correlation as the distributions were found to be near- 
normal (Table 28). 


TABIS 28 

Statistics for Confidence Distribution 


Croups 

R 

Mean 

m 

Skewness 

Male 

50 

5.22 

2.18 

+ . 12 

Female 

50 

5.66 

1.92 

+ .06 


(1) Pooled Conformity Score and Confidence 

In accordance with the expectation a positive relationship 
was found to exist between Pooled Conformity Soores and Confidence 
scores. Conformists tended to exhibit a laok of confidence 
(Table 29). The findings being significant the possibility of 
chance factors was ruled out. 
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TABUS 29 


Correlation between Pooled Conformity so ore and Confidence 


Sex 

Croups 

N 

Mean 

r 


£ 

Male 

pooled Conformity 

Confidence 

50 

8.94 

5.22 

+ .46 

48 

<.01 

Female 

Pooled Conformity 

50 

11.12 

+ .47 

48 

< .01 


Confidence 5*66 


(11) Behavioural Conformity Score and Confidence 

The behavioural Index of conformity yielded similar 
relationship with confidence (Table 30). The two variable® were 
found to b® associated. Large amounts of one variable tended 
to accompany large amounts of the other variable. 

TABLE 30 


Correlation between Behavioural Conformity Score and Confidence 


Sex 

Groups 

N 

Mean 


m 

£ 


Behavioural Conformity 


9.22 




Male 


50 


+ .39 

48 

i-t 

o 

V 


Confidence 


5.22 





Behavioural Conformity 


10.46 




Female 

50 


+ .29 

48 

< .05 


Confidence 


5.66 
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(111) Attltudinal Conformity Score and Confidence 

The confidence scores were correlated with the second 
component of the Pooled Conformity So or® - Attltudinal Conform- 
ity. The findings supported a positive relationship between 
conformity and confidence (Table 31). Coefficients of correla- 
tion were higher with attltudinal conformity score than with 
behavioural conformity score. Females showed this difference in a 
marked way. The correlation between behavioural index of 
conformity and confidence reached the five percent level of 
significance i whereas the r between attltudinal conformity and 
confidence was significant at on© percent level. 

TABXE 31 


Correlation between Attltudinal conformity Score and Confidence 


Sex 

Groups 

N 

Mean 

£ 

u. 

E 


Attltudinal Conformity 


- .46 




Male 

confidence 

50 

5.22 

+.41 

48 

<.01 


Attltudinal Conformity 


+ .86 




Female 

50 


+ .52 

48 

<.01 


Confidence 


5.66 





Summary 

The results suggest that conformity behaviour and confi- 
dence are positively related to each other. Conformists showed 
a lack of confidence. The findings also gave the suggestion 
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that attltudlnal index of conformity behaviour yielded higher 
degree of relationship with th® personality variable of 
confidence than the behavioural Index. 

Conformity and Dominance 

The dominanoe*submis s iven® ss dimension is related to the 
field of Interpersonal relations • Dominance implies having 
control over others and asserting oneself, whereas submissive* 
ness indicates easy yielding to others and accepting their 
opinions. Since this personality factor referred to inter- 
personal behaviour disposition, it was hypothesised to he 
related to conformity behaviour. Conformists were expected 
to be submissive. As has been pointed out in section II 
conformity distributions showed negligible skewness. Dominance 
distributions were also near-normal, as shown In Table 32. 

This Justified the vise of simple Product Moment correlation. 

TABUS 32 

Statistics for Domlnanoe-Submlsslveness Distribution 


Groups 

I 

Mean 

m 

Skewness 

Male 

50 

5.98 

2.18 

+.06 

Female 

50 

4,82 

1,58 

-.08 
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(1) Pooled Conformity Score and Dominance 

The correlation coefficients showed conformity and 
dominance to he negatively related (Table 33). High scores 
on conformity dimension were associated with suhmlssiveness 
and low scores with dominance. The relationship being signi- 
ficant probability of recurrence was high. 

TABLE 33 


Correlation between Pooled Conformity Score and Dominance 


Sex Croups 

H 

Mean 

SI 

§£ E 

Pooled Conformity 


8.94 



Mai® 

5 0 


*•56 

48 <,01 

Dominance 


5.98 



Pooled Conformity 


11.12 



Female 

50 


-.53 

48 < .01 

Dominance 


4.82 




(11) Behavioural Conformity Score and Dominance 

The behavioural Index of conformity yielded similar 
relationships with dominance scores. Conformists were found 
to be submissive and Low conformity scorers were found to be 
dominant. The findings have been summarized in Table 34, 
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TABUS 34 

Correlation between Behavioural Conformity Score and Dominance 


Sex 

Croups 

I 

Mean 

t 

ii 

E 

Male 

Behavioural Conformity 

50 

9.22 

-.38 

48 

<.01 


Dominance 


5.98 




Behavioural Conformity 

Female 

50 

10.46 

-.56 

48 

<.01 


Dominance 


4.82 





(111) Altitudinal conformity Score and Dominance 

The scores on subralas ivenesa-dominanoe dimension were 
correlated with attltudlnal index of conformity behaviour. The 
expectation that conformity and dominance would b® inversely 
related was substantiated by the findings (Table 35) • larg® 
amount® of one variable tended to accompany small amounts of 
the other variable. 

TAB IS 35 

Correlation between Attltudlnal Conformity Score and Dominance 


Sex 

Croups 

JL 

Mean 

£ 

it 

E 

Male 

Attltudlnal Conformity 

Dominance 

50 

-.46 

5.98 

-.59 

48 

<.01 

Attltudlnal Conformity 

Female 

50 

+>.86 

-.33 

48 

<.05 


Dominance 


4.82 
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Summary 

The data suggest an Inverse relationship between 
conformity and dominance. The three indices of conformity 
behaviour - Pooled Conformity score. Behavioural Conformity 
Score and Attitudinal Conformity Score - yielded similar 
relationships and strengthened the conclusion that conform- 
ists tended to be submissive. 

Conformity and Group- dependence 

Group- dependency vs. Self-sufficiency is another 
personality factor in the field of interpersonal relationships. 
A group-dependent person seeks support from others while a 
self-sufficient person relies on himself. The measure of this 
factor# the 16 PF Test, places group-dependence on the lower 

end of the dimension and self-sufficiency on the higher end. 

be 

Since conformists were hypothesized to ^/group- dependent » a 
negative relationship was expected between the two variables* 
As is obvious from Table 36, th® data revealed negligible 
Skewness and so the use of the "Pearson r" was Justified. 

TABLE 36 


Statistics for Group- dependency vs. Self-sufficiency 
Distribution 


Groups 

1 

Mean 

is 

Skewness 

Male 

50 

5.74 

1.82 

-.13 

Female 

50 

5.30 

1.88 

+ .05 
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(1) Pooled Conformity Boor® and Group-dependence 

The Product-Moment correlation revealed an Inverse 
relationship between Conformity and Croup- dependence (Table 57). 
High scores on conformity dimension were associated with 
group-dependence and low scores with self-sufficiency* The 
correlations were large enough to rule out the possibility of 
chance factors* 


TABLE 37 


Correlation between Pooled Conformity Score and Croup-dependent© 


Sex Groups 

E 

Mean 

£ 

M. £ 

Pooled Conformity 


8.94 



Male 

50 


i 

vn 

o 

S 

A 

o 

H 

Croup- dependence 


5.74 



Pooled Conformity 


11.12 



Female 

50 


-.55 

48 <.0i 

Group-dependence 


5.30 




(11) Behavioural Conformity Score and Croup-dependence 

On breaking the pooled Conformity Score Into two compo- 
nents - Behavioural Conformity Score and Attitudlnal Conformity 
Score - and correlating group-dependence scores with the former, 
negative relationships were again found (Table 38)# Conformists 
were found to be group- dependent and Low conformity subjects 
were found to be self-sufficient. 
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Mil 38 

Correlation between Behavioural Conformity Soore and 
Group- dependence 



Croup# 

E 


£ 


£ 


Behavioural Conformity 


9.22 




Male 

Group-dependence 

50 

5.74 

-.41 

48 

<.01 


Behavioural conformity 


10.46 




Female 

50 


-.54 

48 

A 

© 

’r~> 


Group-dependence 


5.30 





(til) Attltudlnal Conformity Soore and Group-dependence 

The seoond component of the Pooled Conformity Soore - the 
Attltudlnal Conformity - yielded similar relationship with the 
factor of group-dependence. High conformity w&@ associated with 
group- dependence and Low conformity with as If- auf f lo lency . A® la 
obvious from Table >9 the values had high probability of recurrence. 

TABLE 39 

Correlation between Attltudlnal Conformity Score and 


Group- dependence 


Sex Group# 

E 

Mean 

11 

&£ 

E 

Attltudlnal Conformity 


-.46 




Male 

50 


-.46 

48 

o 

V 

Group-dependence 


5.74 




Attltudlnal Conformity 


+ .86 




Female 

50 


-.41 

48 

<•01 

Group- dependence 


5.30 
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Summary 

The result® show an inverse relationship between 
oonformity and group- depend® no e . The conclusion that 
conformists tended to be group- dependent was supported by 
all the three Indices of conformity behaviour - Pooled 
Conformity Score, Behavioural Conformity Score and Attltu- 
dinal Oonformity Score. 

Oonformity and Ego- strength 

Ego- strength refers to the ability to control impulses 
and tensions and to tolerate frustration. In the Cattellean 
theory this personality dimension is related to the emotional 
stability of the Individual. Ego- strength implies calmness and 
stability. Before testing the degree and direction of the 
relationship between oonformity and ego- strength the data 
were checked for skewness. Seotlon II has shown oonformity 
distributions to be near-normal. As can be seen from Table 40, 
©go-strength distributions also revealed negligible skewness. 

TABLE 40 

Statistics for Ego- strength Distribution 


Groups 

N 

Mean 

§M 

Skewness 

Male 

50 

5.74 

1.64 

-.22 

Female 

50 

5.18 

1.76 

-.09 
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(1) Pooled Conformity Score and Ego- strength 

Ego- strength and conformity revealed an inverse relationship 
(Tattle 41)# High conformity was associated with low ego-strength 
and low conformity with high ego-strength# In this study* it has 
teen found that conformists tended to be anxious and showed a lack 
of confidence. They were also low In ego. strength. The Inverse 
relationship between conformity and ego-strength was slightly 
higher in ease of females as eompared to males, but in both oases 
the values ensured high probability of recurrence, 

TAB IE 41 


Correlation between Pooled Conformity score and Ego- strength 


Sex Groups 

r 

Mean 

E 

gf 

R 

Pooled Conformity 


8.94 




Male 

50 


-.49 

48 

<.01 

Ego- strength 


5.74 




Pooled Conformity 


11.12 




Female 

50 


-.60 

48 

<.01 

Ego- strength 


5.18 





(11) Behavioural Conformity Score and Ego-Strength 

The behavioural index of conformity yielded similar relation- 
ships with the dimension of ego-strength. Conformists were found 
to be low in ego-strength (Table 42). The coefficients of corre- 
lation were above the chance level. 
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TABLE 42 


Correlation between Behavioural Conformity score and Ego- strength 


Sex Groups 

N 

Mean 

E 


E 

Behavioural Conformity 


9.22 




Male 

50 


-.42 

48 

H 

O 

V 

Ego- strength 


5.74 




Behavioural Conformity 


10.46 




Female 

50 


“'.59 

48 

<.01 

Ego- strength 


5.18 





(ill) Attitudlnal Conformity score and Ego-strength 

The attitudlnal aspect of conformity also revealed similar 
relationships* Conformity was found to be associated with low 
ego- strength as seen in Table 43* Large amounts of one variable 
tended to b® accompanied with small amounts of the other variable. 

TABLE 43 


Correlation between Attitudlnal Conformity Score and Ego- strength 


sex Groups 

a 

Mean 

t 


E 

Attitudlnal Conformity 


-.46 




Male 

50 


-.43 

48 

<.01 

Ego- strength 


5.74 




Attitudlnal Conformity 


*►♦86 




Female 

50 


-.45 

48 

<.01 

Ego- strength 


5.18 
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Summary 

The result* suggest a negative relationship between 
conformity and ego- strength. Conformists tended to be low in 
ego-strength. This oonolusion was strengthened by the three 
indices of conformity behaviour - pooled Conformity score. 
Behavioural Conformity score and Attltudinal Conformity Score 
- whioh yielded similar relationships. 

Conformity and Shyness 

In the Cattellean theory of personality shyness implied 
timidity and restraint of behaviour. Shyness referred to lack 
of boldness and social spontaneity. In the present study 
conformists were hypothesised to he shy and restrained and, 
therefor®, a negative relationship was expected between the 
two variables. The distributions not being badly skewed 
(Table 44) Product-Moment correlation was used, 

TABLE 44 



Statistics for 

Shyness 

Distribution 


Groups 

£ 

Mean 

12 

Skewness 

Male 

50 

5.94 

1.54 

-.55 

female 

50 

4.74 

2.08 

m .26 
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(t) Pooled Conformity So ore and Shyness 

The ’pearson r* revealed a positive relationship between 
the two variables, contrary to the expectation. The hypothesis 
that conformists would tend to be shy and restrained was not 
supported by the data. The values were in the opposite direc- 
tion but so low that probability of chance factors affecting 
the results could not be ruled out and no conclusion oould be 
drawn from the data. The results have been summarized in 
Table 45. 


TABLE 45 

Correlation between Pooled Conformity Score and Shyness 


Sex Croup 

a 

Mean 

r 

at 

E 

pooled Conformity 


8.94 




Male 

50 


+ .C 7 

48 

ns 

Shyness 


5.94 




pooled Conformity 


11.12 




Female 

50 


+ .08 

48 

ns 

Shyness 


4.74 





(11) Behavioural Conformity Score and Shyness 

The behavioural index of conformity also failed to provide 
an# conclusion. The correlations approximated. zero value (Table 
46). The values being extremely low in magnitude and therefore 
negligible; no conclusion oould be derived from the results* 





TABUS 46 


Correction between Behavioural Conformity Score and Shyness 


sex 

Groups 

E 

mm 

£ 

it 

£ 


Behavioural Conformity 


9.22 




Male 


50 


+ .02 

48 

ns 


Shyness 


5.94 





Behavioural Conformity 


10,46 




Female 

50 


+ .02 

48 

as 


Shyness 


4,74 





(ill) Attitudlnal Conformity Boor® and Shyness 

The relationship between attitudlnal aspect of conformity 
and thynes® was again very low and could not rule out the 
possibility of chance factors. One variable predicted not wore 
than two percent variance of the other variable a® shown in 
Table 4?? the coefficients were below the level of chance* 

TAB IS 47 


Correlation between Attitudlnal Conformity Score and Shyness 


Sex Groups 

I 

Mean £ 

it e 

Attitudlnal Conformity 


-.46 


Male 

Shyness 

50 

+.11 

5.94 

48 ns 

Attitudlnal Conformity 


+.86 



Female 


♦ .17 


50 


48 ns 
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Summary 

data failed to reveal an layers© relationship 
between conformity and shyness, Extremely low positive 
relationship was found between the two variables. All the 
three indices of conformity behabiour yielded negligible 
correlations and, therefore, no conclusion could be drawn 
regarding the relationship on the basis of the present study. 

XV. Profiles 

Profiles of High Conformity and Low Conformity subjects 
wer® prepared in terms of the nine personality variables - 
Anxiety, Intelligence, Conservatism, Conventionality, Confi- 
dence, Dominance, Croup- dependence , Ego- strength and Shyness. 

(1) Preparation of Male Profiles 

The conformity scores of Males were divided on the basis 
of the conformity median (mdn * 8.91). Twenty-five subjects 
scoring at or above the median constituted the High Conformity 
group, similarly twenty-five subjects scoring below the 
conformity median constituted the Low Conformity group. Means 
of High Conformity and Low Conformity groups were worked out 
for the nine personality variables. These means were converted 
Into B scores (Garrett, 1965)#. Profiles of High Conformity 
group and Low Conformity group were prepared separately. These 
profiles were plotted on the same axes to make comparison 
easier. The means on personality variables and corresponding 
js scores can be found In Table 48. 

* 4 = x - m 
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TABIE 48 

Means and z scores In terms of personality Variables 
for High Conformity and Low Conformity 

Males 


low So ore 
Description of 
Personality 
Variables 

low Conformity 
Croup 

Mean e score 

High Conformity 
Croup 

Mean as score 

High Soore 
Description of 
personality 
Variables 

Low level of 
Anxiety 

25.88 

-.58 

47.44 

+ .58 

High level of 
Anxiety 

Less intelligent 

5.36 

-.20 

5.96 

+ .20 

More intelligent 

Conservative 

5.88 

+ .17 

5.44 

-.17 

Radical 

Conventional 

5.72 

+ .14 

5.28 

-.14 

Unconventional 

Confident 

4.52 

-.39 

6.16 

+ .39 

Apprehensive 

Submissive 

6,92 

+ .47 

4.88 

-.47 

Dominant 

Croup- dependent 

6.44 

+ .28 

5.36 

-.28 

Self-sufficient 

Lower Ego- strength 6.28 

+ .29 

5.40 

-.29 

Higher Ego- 
strength 

Shy 

6.12 

+ .06 

5.92 

-.06 

Venturesome 



FIGURE 1 


-K2- 


•PROFILES OFHIG,HC0W0RMrTY AND LOW COEFORMJTV 
MALES \N TERMS OFT>EftSONALlTY VARIABLES 



no conformity group 
LOW CONFORMITY GROUP 


SHY4 Nd V6NTUKESOME 
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(11) Interpretation of Male Profiles 

The High Conformity and low Conformity groups were 
compared for the personality patterns as reflected in the profiles. 
The total picture supported the analysis done so far. High 
Conformity and low Conformity groups differed markedly in their 
anxiety level. Conformists were more anxious as compared to 
Low Conformity subjects. The dominance- submissive ness dimen- 
sion also reflected marked differences. Conformists were more 
submissive. Apprehensive ness was a marked characteristic of 
conformists and confidence characterized the Low Conformity 
group* High Conformity group was more group- dependent and 
possessed less ego-strength. The rest of the variables - 
Intelligence, Conservatism, Conventionality and Shyness - 
yielded small differences between High Conformity and Low 
Conformity groups. 

(ill) Preparation of Female Profile® 

The conformity scores of Females were also divided 
on the basis of the conformity median (10.90). The means of 
High Conformity group and Low Conformity group were worked 
out for the nine personality variables and converted into 
z scores. The means of the nine personality variables and 
the corresponding z scores have been given in Table 49. 
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TABLE 49 

Means and % soore® In terms of Personality Variables 
for High Conformity and Low Conformity 
Females 


Low Bo ore 
Description of 
Personality 
Variable® 

Low Conformity 
Croup 

Mean % score 

High Conformity 
Croup 

Mean s score 

High Score 
Description of 
Personality 
Variables 

Low level of 
Anxiety 

54.48 

-.21 

41.36 

+ .21 

High Level of 
Anxiety 

Less intelligent 

5.56 

+.ei 

5.52 

-.01 

More intelligent 

Conservative 

5.04 

-.04 

5.16 

+ .04 

Radical 

Conventional 

5.04 

+ .16 

4.44 

-.16 

Unconventional 

confident 

5.36 

-.21 

6.12 

+ .21 

Apprehensive 

Submissive 

5.20 

+ .30 

4.24 

-.30 

Dominant 

Croup- dependent 

6.04 

+ .46 

4.40 

-.46 

Self- sufficient 

Lower Ego- strength 

5.68 

+ .34 

4.56 

-.34 

Higher Ego- 
strength 

Shy 

4.52 

• .09 

4.88 

+ .09 • 

Venturesome 



FIGURE 8 

PROFILES OP HlGiM CONFORMITY AND LOU CONFORMITY 
FEMALES IN TERMS OF PERSONALITY VARIABLES 



U1QR CONFORMITY GROUP 
LOW CONFORMITY GROUP 
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<iv) Interpretation of Female profiles 

The comparison of the Female Profiles showed that High and 
Low oonformity groups revealed the largest difference in the 
dimension of group-dependence , High oonformity females were 
markedly more group- dependent as compared to Low oonformity 
females who were found to b® self-sufficient. Lack of ego- 
strength and submissiveness were prominent oharaoteriatlos of 
High oonformity group. The Low oonformity subjects were 
characterised by ego- strength and Dominance, Anxiety and lack 
of confidence were found to be more on the side of High Oon- 
formity group. The Low Oonformity group displayed a low level 
of anxiety and a high level of confidence • Differences on the 
variables of intelligence, Conservatism, Conventionality and 
Shyness were small in else. 

§MaMX-Qi:..thg...glndlngB 

The findings of the present study dealing with personality 
correlates of oonformity behaviour have been summarised below t- 

1. Marked sex differences were found in the oonformity 
behaviour of males and females* The females were 
significantly more conforming than males. 

2. oonformity was found to be positively correlated with the 
anxiety level of the subject. Conformists tended to be 
more anxious. The relationship was more marked in the 
case of males than in the case of females, but the 
difference failed to reach the level of significance* 
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3* Findings did not yield the hypothesized negative 
correlation between conformity ana Intelligence. 
Conformists were not found to be less intelligent. 

The findings were In the opposite direction but so 
low and negligible that no conclusion could be drawn. 

4. In case of conformity behaviour and Its relation to 
conservatism-radicalism, the findings did not support 
the hypothesis that conform iats wouia tend to be more 
conservative . The findings were too low and haphazard 
to draw any conclusion. 

5. The findings did not support the hypothesis that 
conformists would tend to be more conventional. The 
coefficients were In the expected direction, however, 
though not statistically significant. 

6. The findings yielded insignificant correlation coeffi- 
cients between conformity behaviour and confidence, 
supporting the hypothesis that conformists would tend 
to be less confident. 

7. As hypothesized conformity was negatively related to 
aubmlss iveness -dominance variable . The findings suppor- 
ted the hypothesis that conformists would tend to be 
more submissive in their interpersonal behaviour. 

8. The findlns yielded negative correlation between 
conformity and group- dependency vs self-sufficiency 
variable. Conformists were found to be more group 


adherent. 
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9 * The hypothesised negative relationship between conformity 
and ego- strength was supported by the findings. Conformists 
were found to be low in ego- strength. 

10. The findings did not yield the hypothesized negative 
correlation between conformity and shyness. The hypothe- 
sis that conformists would tend to be shy and restrained 
was not supported. The coefficients were In the opposite 
direction but so low and negligible that no conclusion 
oould be drawn. 

11. When the total conformity so ores were subdivided Into 

two measures of Conformity Behaviour, one dealing with the 
behavioural aspect of conformity and the other with the 
attltudlnal aspect, these two measures revealed different 
degrees of correlations with some personality variables. 

But In all the oases the direction of the coefficients 
remained the same for the behavioural and attltudlnal 
measures of conformity behaviour. 

12. Although there was statistically significant difference 
In the Conformity Behaviour of males and females, sex did 
not inter-act with personality variables, The relationship 
between conformity and personality variables did not show 
significant differences for males and for females. 



CHAPTER V 


DISCUSSION 
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The present study was concerned with analysing certain 
personality correlates of conformity "behaviour* In the present 
chapter the findings would he discussed and an effort would he 
made to develop a model of those high and low in conformity. 

Conformists were found to be anxious, apprehensive, 
submissive, group- dependent and having low ego- strength. Those 
who were low in conformity were relatively less anxious, 
confident, dominant, self-sufficient and possessed relatively 
higher degree of ego- strength. The ohapter has been divided 
into sub-sections, dealing with the relationship of each 
personality factor with conformity behaviour. Towards the end 
sex differences in conformity behaviour and behavioural and 
attitudlnal aspects of conformity have been discussed. 

Conformity and Anxiety 

It was hypothesized that conformists would be high on 
anxiety. The present study confirmed this. 

This finding falls in line with the observations of 
other investigators. Slnha (1952) found that non-conformity 
produced tension and anxiety in the subject. Asoh (1952) has 
reported that even the strongly independent subjeot felt uneasy 
when he found that he was going against the Judgement of others. 
Hoffman (1957) has shown that conformity serves a defensive 
function. It reduces the anxiety level and also avoids its 
onset. The feeling of insecurity, lack of confidence and 
inferiority feelings are characteristics of an anxious person. 
Non-conformity on th© part of such a person enhances those 



feelings* Anxiety is the self- inf lio tea punishment for non- 
conformity and falling in line with the group provides reassur- 
ance* Crutchfield (Kreoh, Crutchfield and Ballaohey, 1962) 
found that conformists tended to have a high anxiety level. 
Parley (1966) has also reported that an increase in fear and 
tension caused increased conformity. 

The crucial role that anxiety can play in conformity 
behaviour has also been demonstrated in Back's (1970) study. 

It was found that neither the injection of ehlordiasepoxlde- 
hydroohloride nor manipulation of group composition yielded 
clear out results unless the subjects were divided according 
to initial ratings of anxiety. Initially more anxious subjects 
who were administered the drug and who were tested as strangers 
showed greater conformity to group pressure and a continuous 
increase in physiological arousal. Working on a sample of 55 
subjects Naidu and Sinha (1972 ) found conformity to be a posi- 
tive function of anxiety. 

Croup pressures on the individual tend to arouse him 
emotionally. Some individuals seeing the gross discrepancy 
between their own Judgement and that of the group tend to feel 
dejected, depressed and isolated. If the sharp discrepancy 
between the Individual Judgement and group Judgement appears 
threatening to him, either because he fears some punishment 
for his deviation or beoause he oannot make sense of the 
discrepancy, he la lllcely to develop feelings of anxiety. The 
easy way out of the tension would be to conform, thereby avoid- 
ing anxiety. A person who deviates In a group pressure situa- 
tion, feels uncomfortable, has a general disorganisation 
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of oognltl v© process©® , has high anxiety level and la less 
capable of making a cool rational Judgement* la order to 
reduce teatloa he conforms* H® find® assurance la agree lag 
with other** lion* conformity on hi* part would enhance hi* 
tea* ton and anxiety and conformity would help la allaying it# 

In this Investigation the test of anxiety purported to 
measure manifest anxiety# Janis (1955) has shown that differ- 
ent types of anxiety are differently related to persuaaibllity# 

A high degree of soo tally oriented anxiety- shyness, fear of 
being criticised, low ©elf-confidence in relationship with 
other people”* give® rise to high persuaaibllity . But a high 
degree of neurotie anxiety gives rise to low persuaslbillty# 
l-arsuasibility is a form of conformity. Now looking at the 
item® of anxiety test used here, it is found to oontain socially 
oriented items, staha (1965) does not purport to measure 
anxiety In the olinloal sense. Anxiety seems to have three 
dimension*, physical* international and non-specific psyoho* 
logical# Bins# the test deals with sooially oriented item® 
a positive relationship between conformity and anxiety was 
expected in the present study and this was supported by the 
finding* 

The relationship between conformity behaviour and anxiety 
was found to be more marked in ease of male® ( £ « ♦.<52 ) than 
in the ease of females ( £ » +.34), A perusal of the findings 
reveals that females tended to score higher than males on 
conformity as well as on anxiety. Therefore it was expected 
that the relationship would be more marked in case of femalos# 
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However the reaults of the present finding did not support this 
expectation. Slnoe the difference between the r* s of males and 
females was Insignificant it can not he stated categorically 
that the relationship was more pronounced In the case of males. 

Conformity and Confidence 

This study revealed conformists to he less Confident than 
Independents. The results supported the expected relationship 
between the two variables ( Male r = +.46, Female r » +.47). 

Confidence Implies firm trust, fully assured expectation 
and aurity In a person. A person who is confident has faith 
In himself and in his capacity to deal with things. He is placid, 
secure and resilient with unshakable nerve. In the Cattellean 
theory self- confidence, cheerfulness and resilience are 
characteristics of tough, placid, expedient and self-assured 
individual. On the other end is a person lacking confidence, 
apprehensive, worried and depressed with a childlike tendency 
to anxiety in difficulties. 

Looking at the .conformity situation, it could he said 
that the experimental measures of conformity implied conflict 
for the subject. In case of Mood Judgement Test those photo- 
graphs of human faces had been selected that did not depict 
pleasant or unpleasant expression strikingly. The expression 
on these faces was ambiguous. Similarly Form Judgement Test 
employed coloured forms, neutral in nature , not depicting 
either end of the dimension clearly. With such material extreme 
ratings could not he given. In the experimental situation, 
however, the two confederates gave unanimous extreme judgements. 
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This created conflict for the subject. He knew that another 
rating would have been more suitable for the photograph than 
the one his colleagues were backing. Either he could yield to 
the group or he could voice his individual Judgement In spite 
of disagreement with the other group members. It was a ques- 
tion of weighing ’Individual reality' against 'social reality'. 
Placed In a situation like this, a person who lacked trust and 
confidence and was insecure and worried was more likely to act 
according to the group opinion. He lacked confidence in him- 
self to stand Independently and disagree with others. Whereas 
a firm and secure person Who believed in himself was more likely 
to think that he was right In spite of his being different from 
others* This has been shown to be the case In the present study* 
The finding that conformists tend to lack confidence, la 
In accordance with the observations of other Investigators. 

Smith (1961) has reported that yielding on Judgements made on 
dalton Bar was a function of the degree to which subject felt 
confident In his Judgement. In his Intensive study of conform- 
ity and personality, Crutchfield (Freeh, Crutchfield and 
Ballaohey , 1962) has reported that conformists were inclined 
toward pronounced feelings of personal inferiority and Inade- 
quacy . They lacked self-confidence and had leas Insight and 
realistic approach in their self-perception. Ratings also 
showed conformists to be unable to make decisions without 
vacillation or delay, being hesitant all the time. Conformists 
were described as having a readiness to feel guilty. Costanzo 
(1970) showed that self- blame and conformity were highly 
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Interrelated processes. Trlokett (1971) found that the level 
of achievement motivation, difficulty of discrimination task 
and presence or absence of confidence enhancing Information 
yielded significant main effects with regard to the amount of 
conformity behaviour. White and Kernaleguen (1971) selected 
twenty deviant and twenty non- deviant college women on the 
basis of skirt-length and found the deviants to be psychologic- 
ally more secure than the conformists. Thus previous researches 
support the present finding that conformists tend to lack 
confidence. 

Confidence in one's Judgement and behaviour Is related 
Inversely to anxiety and consequently to conformity also. A 
person who lacks confidence is Insecure and apprehensive. These 
traits are related to a high anxiety level too. Lack of confi- 
dence makes one prone to anxiety . Confidence rules It out* 
Hoffman (19S7) has pointed out that feelings of insecurity, lack 
of confidence and Inferiority feelings are characteristics of 
an anxious person. Non- conformity on the part of such a person 
Increases these feelings. A person who Is anxious, troubled, 
depressed and Insecure does not have the guts to voice hla own 
opinion. Lacking faith In himself, he believes others to be 
right and yields to the group pressure. Conformity serves a 
compensatory function for an anxious and nervous person. Palling 
in line with the others - merging in the group - avoids the 
onset of anxiety and Imparts confidence to those who initially 
lack It. 
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In case of conformity and confidence it waa found that 
the attitudinal Index of conformity yielded higher values than 
the "behavioural index. In case of females the relationship was 
more marked with attitudinal conformity (+ .52) than with 
behavioural conformity (+ .29). This difference though not 
significant points to the fact that the attitudinal aspect 
could have reached the conformity tendency more adequately than 
the behavioural aspect. 

Conformity and Dominance 

The findings showed that high conformity waa associated 
with aubmlfloiveness. Low conformity subjects were placed 
toward the dominance end of the dimension. 

Dominance implies assertion, self-assurance and indepen- 
dent mindednesa. Such a person can afford to disregard autho- 
rity. He can b® stubborn and agre salve compared to a submis- 
sive person who is humble t and accommodating. The submissive 
individual tends to give way to others, he is anxious for 
obsessional correctness, and is likely to conform with the 
ideas, opinions and behaviour of the group . In interpersonal 
relationship one can be dominant or submissive making the 
existence of the leader and the led possible. Dominance mean© 
having a commanding Influe no© or being the moat conspicuous 
member or part or feature of something. Submission Implies 
accepting without resistance the orders or opinions of others 
or giving way or yielding to authority . 

Conformity bears a close relationship with the trait of 
domlnanoe-submiss lveness • An Individual having a submissive 
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personality oan easily yield to group pressures In conformity 
situation. When he finds that he Is going to disagree with 
others he la In a fix, hut he quickly gets out of It by re sort- 
ing to the opiniona of others. He oan saorlfio® his f individual 
reality * for f social reality ' because yielding to other® Is an 
easier practice for him than remaining independent * For a 
dominant person accepting others ‘ opinion or yielding to the 
group Judgement Is difficult. He is used to giving opiniona 
and influencing’ others, to leading not being led. It Is diffi- 
cult for him to switch from his dominant role to a submissive 
one in conformity situation. This has been shown in the present 
study . Conformists were found to he more submissive, whereas 
those who remained Independent were more dominant. 

Similar conclusion has been reached by Crutchfield (icrech, 
Crutchfield and Ballaohey, 1962). He found that conformists 
showed suggestibility, passivity and dependence upon others. 

In terms of ratings conformists were described as respecting 
authority, submissive, compliant and ‘overly accepting*. They 
were more responsive to other people’s evaluations rather than 
their own and allowed others to exploit them. Mann (1959) has 
reviewed researches on conformity. Eight findings have been 
reported relating conformity to dominance. The trend of all 
the findings was in a negative direction, yielders were found 
to be less dominant. Levy (1959) also showed dominance to be 
negatively related to conformity behaviour. The findings failed 
to reach the criterion of statistical significance but the trend 
was suggestive of a negative relationship between the two 
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variables. In a study of activists ( expressively alienated 
form of non-conformity ), Whittaker and Watts (1971) found 
activists to be high on dominance and achievement. In this 
way, empirical researches in the field lend support to the 
present finding and strengthen the conclusion that conform- 
ists tend to be submissive. 

Conformity and Group-dependency 

Clear/cut relationship was also observed between con- 
formity and group-dependency. High conformity was found to be 
associated with group-dependency and low conformity with self- 
sufficiency. 

A group-dependent individual prefers to work and take 
decisions with other people. H® likes and depends upon social 
support and admiration. He tends to go along with the group 
and may be lacking in individual resolution* On the other end 
is a self-sufficient, resouroeful person, accustomed to going 
his own way, temperamentally independent, making decisions and 
acting on his own. He does not dislike people but simply does 
not need their agreement or support. 

Conformity situation involves either yielding to the 
group pressure at the oost of one’s opinion or retaining one's 
own opinion and disregarding the others, in such a situation 
a group-dependent person who needs group support and leans on 
others is more likely to conform. This has been demonstrated 
in the present study. 

Observations by other investigators have also shown that 
dependency, affiliation and approval motives play a crucial 
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role in conformity "behaviour. Crutohfield (Kreah* Crutchfield 
and Ballachey, 1962) has reported that conformists exhibited 
"passivity, suggestibility and dependence upon others." To 
quote Crutchfield an Independent is "self-reliant, independent 
in judgement, able to think for himself" but a conformist is 
"suggestible, overly responsive to other people’s evaluations 
rather than his own." Krebs (1958) hypothesized that the earlier 
the occurrence of independence training during childhood, more 
resistant the individual would he to group pressure to conform. 
His findings supported this hypothesis. The development of the 
dependence pattern of personality depends to a considerable 
extent upon early experiences and parental behaviour. The child 
who has not had the training of independence to a late stage 
leans on his parental figures, or his friends or teachers for 
support. Such an Individual tends to depend upon others if 
placed in a conflict situation. Children who have had early 
training in independent behaviour know that standing on their 
own feet is more valuable. 

Similar results have been obtained with regard to affi- 
liation and approval motives. Hardy (1957) found conformity 
to be a joint function of affiliative motivation ana condition 
of social support. Moeller and Applezwelg (1957) found that 
subjects with high social approval and low self-approval 
yielded more to group pressure, levy (1959) found that affi- 
liation was positively related to conformity behaviour. Klein 
(19#?) found that subjects who conformed consistently to the 
same authorities, shared the superficial approval orientation 
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but also had more general approval needs and lower self-esteem. 

Group-dependenQy la oloaely related to the factor of 
dominance in the field of Interpersonal relationships. A 
dominant person la more likely to he independent-minded whereas 
group- dependency and aubmiaslveness go together. In this 
respect the present study has yielded consistent results regard- 
ing the factors In Interpersonal field. Conformity had aubmia- 
slveness and group-dependenoy as its correlates. Independence 
was found to be related to dominance and self-sufficiency. 

Conformity and E«o~ strength 

This study demonstrated conformists to have lower ego- 
strength as compared to independents. The relationships 
observed were large enough to rule out the probability of 
chance variables (Male £ = -.49* Female r a -.60). 

An Individual who is low In ego-strength is affected by 
feelings, la emotionally leas stable, easily upset, changeable, 
plastio, fretful and low in frustration tolerance. An indivi- 
dual having more ego-strength is calm, mature, emotionally 
stable and faces reality . In the conformity situation a oalm 
and stable person oan judge the proa and the cons of the situa- 
tion whereas an emotionally unstable individual Is more likely 
to yield In a hurry* This has been demonstrated in the present 
study by finding out that conformity is associated with low 
ego- strength* 

This finding is in consonance with those of Crutchfield 
(Krech, Crutchfield and Ballaohey, 1962) who investigated the 
personality correlates of conformity behaviour. He, found 
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conformists to "be low In ego- strength and In ability to oops 
under stress* Jo quote Crutchfield "The conformists tend to 
exhibit emotional constriction, laok of spontaneity, repression 
of impulse and indirect expression of hostility to a greater 
degree than do independents * H Reviewing the literature on 
conformity and personality, Mann (1959) has reported that 
adjustment was negatively related to conformity. The negative 
end of the adjustment dimension included maladjustment, emotion- 
ality, low ego-strength and anxiety. 

Loevlnger (1966) has conceptualised ©go-development in 
terms of stages, each with its typical manifestations in impulse 
control, character development, interpersonal relation and 
conscious preoccupations. The tendency to desorlbe oneself as 
socially desirable is typical of the conformist stage of ego- 
development. The psychoanalytic view point attributes internali- 
zation of strong inhibitions against expression of aggression, 
dependency and sexual impulses to ego - the organised, executive 
subdivision of personality. As a child becomes aware of the 
reality principle and the ego begins to develop, he acquires a 
rudimentary ability to teat reality, to tolerate tensions, and 
to postpone gratifications. These abilities are major components 
of ego-control capacity or ego-strength and enable the indivi- 
dual to cope adequately with frustrations and to control impulses. 
With further development of ego-control capacity there is 
Increased recognition of, and adjustment to culturally defined 
reality. Those individuals who lack ego-control capacity are 
more likely to depend on others and yield to group-pressure and 
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this can he seen to be the oas© In the present investigation. 

On the basis of this study certain personality correlates 
of conformity behaviour can be worked out. To recapitulate, 
conformity Is associated with anxiety, lack of confidence, 
submissiveness, group- dependency and low ego-strength. A 
conformist tends to have a high level of anxiety and tension, 
he Is unable to cop© under stress and is emotionally unstable. 
This along with a laok of confidence in himself makes him seek 
the support of others and lean on them. H© beoomea submissive 
and yields easily to group pressure. Low conformity or indepen- 
dence, on the other hand, correlates with confidence, ego- 
strength and low level of anxiety. Dominance and self-suffi- 
ciency go along with the above mentioned emotional trait®. A 
low-conformity Individual is oalm and mature, with faith In 
himself and is not worried about group- support. He tends to 
dominate others, to lead rather than be led. In any society 
all levels of conformity are found, making the existence of the 
society possible, because for the well-being of any group 
conformists as well as independents are needed to maintain the 
balanoe . 

The relationship of conformity behaviour was also studied 
with Intelligence, conservatism, conventionality and shyness. 

On these factors consistent findings were not obtained. The 
relationship of conformity and the above mentioned four factors 
would be discussed below. Each factor would be discussed 
separately In relation to conformity. 
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Conformity and Intelligence 

In the present study it was hypothesized that intelligent 
subjects with their capacity for abstract thinking and higher 
scholastic mental ability would be more adept at maintaining 
their independence and would not agree blindly with others. This 
expected negative relationship was not demonstrated by the find- 
ings. Instead of the negative relationship a low positive 
correlation was found between conformity behaviour and Intelli- 
gence. The coefficients of correlation were extremely low for 
both males and females ( Male r = +.13, Female r = +.0i). 

Since the data did not reveal the expected Inverse relation- 
ship between conformity and intelligence, a possible deduction 
oould be that conformists, contrary to the expectation, tended 
to be more intelligent. This conclusion, however, oould not be 
drawn because of the negligible correlation coefficients. The 
values were so low that one variable predicted at most only one 
percent variance of the other variable and this too might have 
been due to chance. Therefore no conclusion regarding the 
relationship could he drawn from the data of this study. 

As has been pointed out earlier, there are not many 
conclusive findings in the field of conformity and intelligence. 
Disagreement prevails regarding the nature of relationship. 

Same Ison (1957) studied the relationship between conformity and 
personality and reported that Intelligence as measured by scores 
on the American Oouno 11 of Education Test showed no relationship 
with conformity behaviour* Crutchfield (Kreoh, Crutchfield and 
BaXlaehey , 1962) however, reported that the correlation of ' 
conformity with scores on Concept Mastery Test was - *50. 
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This raises strong doubts regarding the nature of the 
measure of Intelligence. Is the measure of Intelligence 
employed In this study - The 16 PF Test - measuring Intelli- 
gence In the same sense as the Concept Mastery Test ? Terman's 
Concept Mastery Test (1956) la a measure of ability to deal 
with abstract ideas at a high level, its purpose Is to measure 
Intellectual functions similar to the Stanford-Blnet Test (I960), 
Thus It Is highly saturated with the general factor (g). It 
alma to measure mental ability of superior and gifted Indivi- 
duals In early maturity. Cattail’s 16 PF Test (1962), on the 
other hand, extends the factorial approach to the study of 
personality, intelligence Is one of the 16 major dimensions of 
personality that are measured by It. A low soorer on this 
factor tends to be slow to learn and grasp, dull and given to 
literal Interpretations. His dullness may be simply a reflec- 
tion of low intelligence or it may represent poor functioning 
due to psychopathology. A high soorer is bright, quisle to grasp 
ideas and possesses high scholastic mental capacity. There la 
some correlation with the level of culture and some with alert- 
ness. High scores contra-indicate deterioration of mental 
functions in pathological conditions. In the Cattellean theory, 
Intelligence carries with It ratings of conscientious, persever- 
ing, Intellectual and cultured. Dullness, on the other hand, Is 
associated with lower morals, quitting and boorish. 

Intelligence, according to the Cattellean view point covers 
more than the cognitive functioning. "There Is ample evidence 
that the Individual’s level of general Intelligence powerfully 
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affects the pattern of personality outside the boundaries of 
what is commonly thought of as cognitive activity. This is 
illustrated, for example, by contrasting the field of research 
inquiry pursued by researchers thinking of general ability in 
terms of stereotype & in its purely intellectual context, 
with the field that opens up when w@ think of it here as B 
l.e,, as a personality factor among personality factors, with 
Its demonstrated relation to such personality manifestations 
as conscientiousness, character integration, breadth of 
Interests, etc.” (Oattell, 1950). Oattell himself admits that 
at times the 16 PF Test should be supplemented by other measures 
of intelllgeno®. "However, in most situations psychologists 
will b© called upon simultaneously to select for high general 
intelligence and high creativity of personality. Th® Culture 
Fair scales should be administered along with the 16 PF or 
HSPQ in order to intensify and broaden the measured ©valuation 
of intelligence." (Cattail and Fiber, 1963), The equivalence 
coefficient of Factor B (intelligence) was found to be low (.38). 
The lower value of B, as compared to other factors, may be due 
to restriction of rang® in the college group. It can also he 
that this factor needs a longer than ten item scale for its 
measurement. To quote Oattell and Eber (1962), ,r 3ino© It is 
unusual to measure any single factor, such as intelligence, by 
only ten to thirteen items, users of the 16 PF should remember 
that this is what they are doing when they use only one form.” 

Thus, it can be seen that th© Cattellean measure of 
intelligence has some limitations. These might account for 
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the inconsistent finding in the present study. In the field of 
Intelligence general disagreement still continues regarding the 
nature of intelligence and what an Intelligence test should 
measure. Therefore vastly different tests are listed under the 
general heading of intelligence which do not agree with each 
other. This leads to different results with different measures 
of intelligence. 

Conform itv and Conservatism 

Since the behaviour of a conformist denotes accepting the 
opinions of others or group norms because of their traditional 
or majority value it was expeoted in this investigation that 
conformists would tend to be more conservative. This was not 
found to b© the case. Extremely low values of correlation were 
found between these variables (Male r = -.04, Female r as +.04). 

The coefficients were so small in magnitude that no conclusion 
could be drawn regarding the relationship between conformity and 
conservatism. 

Conservatives tend to be confident in what they have been 
taught to believe and accept the tried and true despite inconsis- 
tencies when something else might be better. They are cautious 
and compromising in regard to new ideas. Radicals tend to be 
interested in intellectual matters and have doubts on fundamental 
Issues. It was hypothesized that radicals with their doubting 
nature would not accept the group opinion easily in the conformity 
situation. But the present investigation failed to demonstrate 
a definite relationship between these two variables. However, 
looking keenly into the matter, it can be seen that conservatives 
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respect and value traditional ideals. The experimental situation 
in conformity measures Is not related to traditions. Cattail's 
basic Idea of conservatism Is related to traditions and estab- 
lished practices. The conformity measuring procedures employed 
in this study do not have much bearing on this aspect of confor- 
mity. This might aocout for the inconsistent finding. Moreover, 
Mann (1959) has pointed out that no single measure of conserva- 
tism dimension emerges as e specially potent predictor of confor- 
mity in all the conditions, perhaps better results can b® 
obtained if the conservatism measure in the present study la 
supplemented by other measures* 

Conformity and Convent ionallty 

This investigation failed to demonstrate conformists as 
being more conventional. The relationships observed were small 
(Male r a -.34, Female r = -.17) but in the expected direction. 
An insignificant finding does not neoessarlly mean that the two 
variables are not correlated. The trend of the finding should 
also bt taken into consideration. Looking at the trend in this 
study it can b© said that the expected relationship was found 
but It was not large enough to reach the statistical criterion. 

A more elaborate study using other measures besides those 
employed in the present study and a wider sample might yield 
better results. Since the relationship is there, though weak 
In nature, it calls for further investigation. 

The convent Iona la are practical, careful and regulated by 
external realities. They are proper, anxious over detail and 
correctness, able to keep their heads in urgencies but unimagin- 
ative. Unconventional s have inner-directed interests, are 



self -motivated, bohemian and Imaginatively creative. Crutchfield 
(Kreoh, Crutchfield and Ballaohey, 1962) pointed out that 
conformists tend to have more conventional values but the con- 
verse does not necessarily hold true. Highly conventional 
Individuals can often be quite able to resist 'conformity pres- 
sures. He also found conformists to have interest patterns 
similar to those professions which placed more stress on social 
conventional values. The Interest patterns of Independents 
resembled those of persons In occupations calling for artistic 
and scientific originality. Mann (1959) has shown that there 
was some Indication that conventional subjects were more likely 
to yield than the unconvent ionals. In this study also the 
relationship, though small, was indicated. 

Breaking the pooled conformity score Into Its two compo- 
nents behavioural and attltudinal, higher relationship was 
observed with the attltudinal aspect (Female r with behavioural 
conformity = -.08, Female £ with attltudinal conformity * -.29). 
This not only gave evidence of two differing aspects of confor- 
mity behaviour but also showed that attltudinal index of confor- 
mity probably touched the conformity trait more adequately. 

Conform ltv and Shyness 

The expected relationship was not observed between 
conformity and shyness In this study. Conformist a were not 
found to be shy and restrained (Male r = +.07, Female r = +.08). 
The values being negligible In magnitude, no conclusion could, 
be drawn from the data regarding the relationship. 
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Shy individuals are diffident, timid, withdrawing and 
self-conscious. They tend to he slow and impeded in speech . 
and expression, and prefer one or two friends to large groups. 
Venturesome persona are socially hold, uninhibited, spontaneous 
and abundant In emotional response. Shy, restrained and timid 
individuals are not likely to disagree with the group or take 
their own stand boldly in a social situation. Therefore it was 
presumed that shyness would turn out to be a personality corre- 
late of conformity behaviour, but neither this nor the obverse 
of the hypothesis was observed in the present investigation. 

The values obtained were so low that no conclusion regarding 
the association of the two variables could be drawn. 

In the present investigation consistent relationships 
could not be established between conformity and intelligence, 
conservatism, conventionality or shyness. The above sections 
make an attempt to aooount for this. Moreover, one must not 
forget that in the area of conformity and personality there are 
both plenty of consistent findings, as well as a number of 
inconsistent findings. To quote only a few, Endler (1958) found 
no relationship between conformity and the personality measures 
used (Edwards Personal Preference Soale and Public Opinion Survey). 
Thorne (1962) reported insignificant findings. None of the 
results of birth-order, anxiety or rejection significantly 
Influenced conformity soores. Using an Asoh type situation 
Appley and Moeller (1963) found practically no relationship 
between conformity end personality variables from different 
inventories and profiles, Phelps and Meyer (1966) tested the 
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subject a for conformity and then gave them Edwards Personal 
Preference Seal®. Sine® only thro® of the forty- five rank 
order correlations were statistically significant, it was 
concluded that these could hay® occurred as a function of 
chance, A difficulty in the area of conformity and personality 
if that a variety of personality measures ar® available, 

Ratings, check-lists, questionnaires, objective tests and 
projective testa are frequently used to assess personality 
traits. These various measures do not agree with each other , 
at times, for the same trait. Different investigators have 
made use of different personality measures and at times 
results obtained by one measure are not supported by those 
obtained by another measure. This diversity of measures can 
account for inconsistent findings in the field of conformity 
and personality. 

Sex Difference in Conformity Behaviour 

In the present investigation sex difference in conformity 
behaviour was also studied. Since the cultural pattern of India 
demands more conformity and norm adherence from females than 
from males it was hypothesised that females would tend to be 
more conforming than males. The findings substantiated this 
expectation ( t s 2,45, p < ,05), 

The finding is in consonance with the observations of 
other investigators. Prom ilia Kapur (1970) has pointed out 
that in our country obeying social pressure, conventional 
behaviour, following the elders and submissiveness is appre- 
ciated in girls, Indian traditions clearly outline tb© 
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subordinate position of wife and much tension is avoided, thus, 

In marital relationships. In almost all spheres of life a man 
plays a dominant and self-assertive role whereas submiss lvene as 
and conformity are characteristics of a woman. Janls and others 
(1959) have supported the personality factor of 'general persu- 
aslbllity'. Females were found to be more persuasible than males. 
Patel and (Jordon (i960) studied factors associated with accept- 
ance of suggestion ana they found girls to be higher in sugges- 
tibility. Using visual discrimination problems Tuddenham (1961) 
found female subjects to yield more to distorted group Judgements 
than males. Crutchfield (Krech, Crutchfield and Ballachey , 1962 ) 
has reported that females consistently earned higher conformity 
scores than males. The difference tended to increase as the 
testing session continued, isooe, Williams and Harvey (1963) 
and Oarrlgan and Julian (1966) also found females to be more 
conforming and inf lueno ible • Slstrunk (1971) obtained similar 
findings in ft factorial study of Negroes and Whites in which 
females were found to be more yielding than males. 

These findings point out the fact that on the Western 
as well as Indian seen®, there is a profound difference in the 
definition of sex roles in regard to the matter of conformity. 

The typical feminine role tends to be defined as involving 
promulgation of the conventional values of culture, dependence 
upon the group, submlsaiveness to the male and avoidance of 
disagreement with others in the interest of group harmony. The 
typical masculine role tends to lay more stress on the ideals 
of self-sufficiency, self-assertion and independence of thought . 
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In India, the fact that woman has less freedom than man la 
quit® pronounced, hut the Lib Movement of the western countries 
shows that even In the west women feel that they have less 
freedom and liberty than men. Studying the sex difference in 
personality between American men and women Terman and Miles 
(1936) found that males directly or indirectly manifested 
greater self-assertion and aggressiveness. Females expressed 
themselves as more compassionate and sympathetic, more timid 
and fastidious and severer moralists. The biologically deter- 
mined differences are, to use the phrase of Mead (1949) ’cul- 
turally elaborated'. Sex differences are culturally moulded 
during Infancy and childhood. 

Behavioural and Attltudinal Aspects of Oonformltv 

An Important aspect of the present Investigation was that 
two aspects of conformity behaviour were taken Into account. The 
first on® dealt with the behavioural side of conformity. A 
person when put In actual group pressure situation could either 
yield or not yield to group pressure* Had he yielded he would 
have demonstrated conformity by his behaviour - he would have 
behaved in a conforming manner. The procedures introduced by 
Aseh (1952) and Crutchfield (1954) were behavioural in nature 
as they judged the extent of conformity from the behaviour of 
the subject. In this Investigation Mood Judgement Teat and Form 
Judgement Test were developed on the lines of Aseh (1952). In 
both tests the subject was seated with two confederates of the 
experimenter . Certain photographs and coloured forms were shown 
to the three of them. On certain critical trials the confederates 
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g«.v® unanimous responses and It was seen whether the subject 
agreed with them or not. Thus In both measures conformity was 
assessed from the actual behaviour of the subject. Combined 
score on these two measures provided the behavioural aspect of 
oonformity. 

The attltudlnal aspect assessed oonformity through the 
attitude of the subjeot toward non-conformity. The subject was 
shown sketches In whioh a group of individuals was behaving In 
a certain manner and one Individual was deviating from the rest. 
The subject had to Judge the behaviour of the deviant Individual 
as ’proper' or 'Improper'. It was assumed that In Judging the 
behaviour of the deviant individual as 'proper' or 'Improper' 
the subjeot would tend to project his own attitude toward 
oonformity and this would provide a deeper approach to oonformity. 
A conformist would be more likely to Judge non-oonformlty as 
'Improper* and oonformity as 'proper'. His own tendency of 
conformity would provide the anchorage from whioh he would Judge 
the behaviour of the Individual shown to him pictorlally. 

In this study it was found that behavioural and attltu- 
dlnal Indices of oonformity yielded different degrees of rela- 
tionships with personality factors In some oases. The differences 
between correlations with the two indices were not significant# 
but a trend existed. Mostly the attltudlnal Index was found to 
yield higher coefficients. It la possible that the attltudlnal 
index assessed oonformity more adequately because with this 
measure the subject did not experience the restrictions and 
tension of the behavioural measure. In case of behavioural 
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measures subject was oonsolous all the time of the experimenter 
and the two confederates* H© could have managed to control his 
reactions and hi® behaviour might have become artificial* With 
an att itudlnal measure, the subject did not think that his 
ability was being tested, he was merely asked to Judge the 
behaviour of someone else and by doing so he would have reflected 
his own conforming tendency. Since in this study the two aspects 
of conformity behaviour were not studied thoroughly and systema- 
tically, a safe conclusion at present would be that there is some 
indioat ion of two different aspects of conformity - behavioural 
and att itudlnal. 

A number of interesting questions have remained un-answered 
in the present investigation. There la some evidence of two 
different aspects of conformity, but the relationship of the two 
sides ought to be explored Intensively. An investigation designed 
to deal with the two aspects in a systematic manner would bo more 
revealing. It would not only bring to light the relationship 
between the att itudlnal and behavioural aspects but will also 
shed light on whether conformity is a unitask or a multiplex 
variable* Moreover, if It can be decided which aspect is a more 
stable predictor of performance it would help further investiga- 
tions In the field* Therefor®, more systematic studies in this 
direction are called for. 

This study has pointed out certain personality variables 
associated with conformity behaviour but It has not provided 
conclusive evidence for some other factors. A more elaborate 
study using a number of tests would be more revealing* Furthermore 
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a factor analytic study In the area of conformity and person- 
ality would not only help us to isolate personality traits 
associated with conformity behaviour hut would also demonstrate 
the relative importance of eaoh personality trait In determin- 
ing conformity behaviour. 
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Appendix A 


Original Instructions In Hindi for Conformity Testa 


Mood Judgement Teat. 

arn? ntnf $ gpnrx *} m -yPr arr ifr f\ m f^ffr $ 
srrrr ®r q§cr ^ #r p qq*frt;‘ t 

o'vftt # $1 arrwt wqr t qq %t qr arnwf *rnr 
f^nf qfT i arn# stp# qre to ' sr§cr pq ’ § $ ¥i’qp pq ' m # i 
t m to qf arrot 3tr % -f^ wr ?r# arr*r 
jit l^m - w frm i wi f*m f^r% % q^r *r t€t 
M arrq arm *nrrr wr m t^#r qi wrr frf&fc qqffa 

qp fq wr $ 1M l^n-qr t qrq Tf^TT 1% tW *r 
21 qfr *®zrf^5T sre x % $h TO ^ % *rnr q* f^rnr wnr I 


Form Judgement Test* 

awr W f^pft % ?f ^TWt |3> TfR f^qRrft | $ 
ffep? *fr qpr «w w? $ left j l^r ^ ¥i arrq^T wqr 

* -ftr w srrwt %r wr i jRft* 1 ^^^^ w# I » 

q?$ -m $ -ftft arrq$ *nrq% 'qp qw’ § $ ^ 'qp wm' 

hr grant *ftft *rt $ 1 ^r qrqt *f t to arnwt fqq % left 

*ft gqf arrt q#r < ^ ) ^r -pvm mv frftft 1 wt^r $ srrq 
srrq srrcffcsrrq to ^ fit qro w frfsft 1 TOr f^sr t feft ^nrwf 
wro % qf qpft arr ^rrTO i *rt W* m *nrr TOq m 
q* w ^t1¥f 1 m 5 Rtq 4 ’ft qw wq rf^ 1%r *r "f^Kr ^rf% 



% «(§[ sifr t sitr tit 1ft ♦ to ft* ¥fr ’ustff f^mrr 

mr t i 

Ploturo Conformity Tost. 

m *f to# ft t »r PR t^nfr ? rr tirrfW *f jp «t*r 
fTO$ % # 

ir=r -f*r*r fnir w I i w ^ $ to 

to# sftrt % 1 % to# wr w 
“®si8ffrc t«arr mr i arn# to* to mlewr *f ' t t 
t w to to *n f 3 ^ t # TO to# w 

Tssrf^f t “wfffrc % vrt *f ^ ot% ^ti^r ) vr T^wh 
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